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SCOPE  FOR  MULTILATERAL  COMPENSATION  PAYMENTS 
OF  ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


Introduction:  Statement  of  the  Problem 

Countries  in  the  ECAFE  region  have  had  to  face 
two  problems  of  payments  after  the  Second  World 
War.  One  is  the  general  shortage  of  foreign  exchange 
resources  for  which  the  solution  lies  in  measures  such 
as  the  development  of  exports,  economy  in  the  use  of 
exchange  resources,  measures  for  the  stimulation  of 
foreign  investment,  external  assistance,  etc.  Nearly  all 
the  ECAFE  countries  have  faced  the  overall  problem 
of  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  in  postwar  years  and 
measures  mentioned  above  have  contributed  in  varying 
degree  to  its  solution.  Some  countries  which  gained 
from  trade  during  the  Korean  War  and  accumulated 
foreign  exchange  assets,  had  their  overall  inadequacy  of 
foreign  exchange  alleviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  those 
gains  from  trade.  However,  nearly  all  the  ECAFE 
countries  are  short  of  foreign  exchange  resources  in 
relation  to  their  developmental  needs;  the  difference 
between  one  country  and  another  is  a  matter  of  degree. 

The  second  problem  of  payments  arises  from  the 
inconvertibility  of  certain  currencies,  which  limits  their 
general  acceptance,  so  that  credit  with  one  country  cannot 
be  used  to  offset  debit  with  another  country  and  vice 
versa.  There  will  be  no  problem  of  multilateral  com* 
pensation  ( 1 )  if  there  is  a  common  international  currency 
which  is  recognized  and  acceptable  to  all  countries  and 
(2)  if  there  is  no  shortage  to  any  country  of  such  a 
currency,  so  that  this  currency  can  be  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  for  international  transfers  just  as  any 
national  currencies  are  used  in  domestic  trade.  Dollars 
and  sterling  have  long  been  used  as  the  major  currencies 
for  international  payments  but  since  the  second  world 
war  shortage  of  dollars  has  confronted  many  countries 
including  the  sterling  countries  which  find  that  they 
will,  in  the  absence  of  control,  import  more  from  the 
dollar  countries  than  they  export  to  them.  Many  of 
the  currencies,  including  sterling,  are  therefore  not  freely 
convertible  and  transferable.  Thus  the  two  problems 
of  payments,  the  overall  problem  of  exchange  shortage 
and  the  problem  of  multilateral  payments,  are  inter¬ 
related,  but  the  present  paper  concerns  itself  mainly  with 
the  problem  of  multilateral  payments. 


Inconvertibility  of  currencies 

The  problem  of  inconvertibility  of  currencies  has 
two  aspects:  (1)  how  far  are  the  currencies  of  ECAFE 
countries  inconvertible,  and  how  such  inconvertibility 
retards  their  trade  both  among  themselves  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  (2)  how  far  are  the  currencies 
in  which  ECAFE  countries  conduct  their  trade  and 
payments  transactions,  e.g.  sterling,  inconvertible  and 
how  such  inconvertibility  retards  their  international 
trade.  All  the  ECAFE  currencies  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Philippines)  are  inconvertible  and 
their  inconvertibility  affects  the  trade  between  them 
and  countries  with  convertible  currencies.  The  dollar 
area  will  surely  find  the  inconvertibility  of  ECAFE 
currencies  an  obstacle  to  free  multilateral  trade.  But 
the  inconvertibility  of  ECAFE  currencies  is  essentially 
derived  from  the  inconvertibility  of  the  leading  currencies 
external  to  the  ECAFE  region,  with  which  they  have 
close  links.  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Thailand  are 
the  only  ECAFE  countries  which  are  not  members  of 
any  wider  monetary  area,  though  their  currencies  are 
also  inconvertible  because  their  overall  exchange  position 
or  currency  pattern  of  payments  (or  both)  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  support  convertibility  and  also 
because  their  convertibility  is  partly  linked  with  or 
dependent  upon  that  of  leading  international  currencies. 

The  second  aspect  of  inconvertibility  is  thus  real 
and  substantial,  and  nearly  all  ECAFE  countries  are 
affected  by  it,  although  it  is  difficult  to  assess  in  quanti¬ 
tative  terms  how  far  it  retards  their  international  trade. 
Sterling  is  not  freely  convertible,  and  Sterling  Area 
countries  in  common  have  not  only  accepte  d  certain 
limitations  on  sterling  convertibility,  but  also  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  central  pooling  of  their  convertible  currency 
reserve  (including  current  earnings  of  such  currencies) 
and  for  the  limitation  of  their  expenditures  of  such 
currencies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  fairly  free 
convertibility  of  currencies  among  the  Sterling  Area 
countries.  This  applies  to  the  Franc  Area  as  well. 

Stated  in  these  terms,  the  effects  of  inconvertibility, 
as  far  as  ECAFE  countries  are  concerned,  will  depend 
on  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  resources  of  convertible 
currencies  available  to  them.  A  country  may  have  a 
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relatively  comfortable  overall  payments  position,  but  may 
be  short  of  convertible  currencies.  Another  country  may 
have  a  surplus  in  convertible  currencies  to  meet  its 
requirements  of  these  currencies,  but  its  overall  pay¬ 
ments  position  may  be  weak.  A  third  country  may 
be  handicapped  by  a  lack  both  of  overall  exchange 
resources  and  convertible  currencies.  All  these  different 
situations  are  represented  by  different  ECAFE  countries 
at  varying  points  of  time.  Japan,  for  instance,  until 
about  two  years  ago,  was  experiencing  a  shortage  of 
convertible  currencies  and  an  excess  of  sterling  resources 
within  a  weak  overall  payments  position,  but  since  the 
last  two  years  its  reserves  of  convertible  currencies  have 
gone  up  while  its  sterling  assets  have  steeply  declined. 
The  Philippines  has  an  overall  exchange  shortage,  but 
has  no  problem  of  convertibility  as  such.  Burma  has 
a  comfortable  overall  and  sterling  position,  but  with  a 
mild  shortage  of  convertible  currencies.  Malaya  has  a 
fairly  balanced  overall  payments  position,  but  with  a 
large  surplus  in  dollars,  which  it  transfers  to  the  central 
reserves  of  the  Sterling  Area.  Ceylon,  which  had  a 
comfortable  overall  and  dollar  position  until  about  three 
years  ago,  is  currently  experiencing  an  overall  payments 
deficit  but  with  a  surplus  in  earnings  of  convertible  cur¬ 
rencies,  which  it  transfers  to  the  Sterling  Area  central 
reserves.  Thailand  had  a  strong  overall  payments  position 
and  dollar  surplus  until  recently,  but  lately  both  positions 
have  weakened.  India  has  generally  experienced  a  short¬ 
age  of  exchange  resources  and  of  convertible  currencies, 
and  has  drawn  upon  the  Sterling  Area  reserves  for  the 
latter.  Indonesia  had  an  overall  as  well  as  dollar  surplus 
in  1950  and  1951,  but  in  subsequent  years  its  overall 
and  dollar  position  had  deteriorated  and  currently* it  is 
having  deficits  on  both  accounts.  Pakistan  has  since 
the  last  three  years  experienced  overall  deficits  as  well 
as  dollar  deficits.  The  Associated  States  of  Indochina 
experience  not  only  an  overall  exchange  shortage,  but 
also  a  shortage  of  convertible  currencies  and  sterling. 

A  broad  general  judgment  that  most  ECAFE  coun¬ 
tries  are  faced  with  a  shortage  of  convertible  currencies 
is  hardly  open  to  question.  In  fact  they  are  trying,  in 
cooperation  with  countries  outside  the  ECAFE  region,  to 
overcome  the  problem  partially  at  least.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  are  provided  for  payments  between  countries  within 
the  Sterling  Area  and  Franc  Area,  and  between  these 
areas  and  those  outside  them.  All  of  these  arrangements 
have  an  impact  on  ECAFE  countries  which  participate 
in  them  directly  or  indirectly.  In  addition,  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  these  different  arrangements  provide  multi¬ 
lateral  payments  facilities.  However,  none  of  these 
measures  provides  facilities  to  all  ECAFE  countries  and 
a  few  of  them  do  not  share  the  benefit  of  these  arrange¬ 


ments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  participation  of  ECAFE 
countries  in  payments  arrangements  which  include  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  region  implies  the  recognition  that  the 
problem  of  inconvertibility  of  some  currencies  is  a  global 
problem  and  is  not  special  to  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE 
region. 

Trade  of  ECAFE  countries  by  currency  areas 

A  comprehensive  study  of  payments  problems  re¬ 
quires  compUte  statistics  not  only  on  trade,  but  also  on 
invisible  receipts  and  payments  and  capital  movements. 
However,  for  many  ECAFE  countries,  statistics  on 
balance  of  payments  by  currency  or  by  geographical  area 
are  not  available.  Even  in  the  case  of  merchandise 
trade,  although  breakdown  by  countries  of  origin  or 
destination  is  available,  there  is  not  further  breakdown 
by  currency  of  payment.  Since  merchandise  trade  is  the 
largest  item  in  international  payments  and  the  currencies 
used  for  merchandise  transactions  usually  depend  on  the 
currencies  used  by  the  trading  partners,  an  analysis  of 
the  direction  of  merchandise  trade  may  give  a  rough 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  payments  problems. 

Total  imports  and  exports  of  ECAFE  countries, 
excluding  Afghanistan,  British  Borneo,  mainland  China 
and  Nepal,  averaged  $15,600  million  per  annum  during 
the  period  1950-53,  of  which  a  little  more  than  one-third 
was  intra-regional  trade.  India  and  Japan  had  the 
largest  share,  accounting  for  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade  of  ECAFE  countries  and  28  per  cent  of  the  intra- 
regional  trade.  Hong  Kong  and  Malaya,  handling  large 
amounts  of  entrepot  trade,  accounted  for  23  per  cent  of 
total  trade  and  33  per  cent  of  intra-regional  trade.  Thus 
the  four  countries  together  accounted  for  about  60  per 
cent  of  both  total  and  intra-regional  trade.  The  trade 
of  the  Sterling  Area  countries  accounted  for  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  ECAFE  countries  and 
the  intra-regional  trade,  although  the  percentage  in  1953 
was  slightly  lower. 

Table  1  shows  the  direction  of  trade  of  ECAFE 
countries  in  1953  by  currency  areas.  Of  the  total 
turnover  of  intra-regional  trade  of  $4,784  million,  4  per 
cent  or  $211  million  was  with  the  dollar  country  (the 
Philippines).  Twenty-three  per  cent  or  $1,088  million 
was  between  sterling  area  countries  where  there  is  no 
payments  problem.  Forty-six  per  cent  or  $2,213  million 
was  between  sterling  countries  and  other  countries. 
Thus  about  70  per  cent  of  the  intra-regional  trade  could 
be  and  was  generally  settled  in  sterling. 
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TABLE  1 

TRADE  OF  ECAFE  COUNTRIES  BY  CURRENCY  AREAS,  1953* 
(in  million  dollars) 


Exports  to  or  imports  from 

ECAFE  Sterling  Countries 

Philippines 

Other  ECAFE  Countries  | 

All  countries 

Exps. 

1 

1 

Toted  i 

Balance 

Exps. 

Imps. 

Total 

Balance 

Exps. 

Imps. 

Total  1 

Balance 

Total  1 

Balance 

1.  Intra-regionol  trade 

ECAFE  Sterling  Countries  . 

515  1 

Imps,  j 
573  j 

1,088 

—  58 

2 

18 

20 

16 

605 

607 

1,212 

i 

-  2  ^ 

i 

2,320 1 

—  76 

Philippines . 

28 

2  1 

30 

+  26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

50 

85 

-  15 

1151 

+  11 

Other  ECAFE  Countries 

566 

435 

1,001 

-f  131 

48 

28 

76 

4- 

20 

536 

736 

1,272 

—  200 

2,342 

1 

Total  ECAFE  Countries  . 

1,109 

1.010 

2,119 

-f  99 

50 

46 

96 

-f 

4 

1,176 

1,393 

2,569 

—217 

4,784 

1  1 

—  121 

2.  Total  trade 

All  Sterling  Countries  . 

1,427 

1,789 

3,216 

-362 

1 

8 

23 

j 

31 

15 

782 

1,005 

1,787 

—223 

1 

1  5,034 

—600 

All  Dollar  Countries  . 

543 

370 

913 

4-173 

278 

333 

611 

55 

919 

1,725 

2,644 

—  806 

4,168 

—  688 

All  EPU  Countries 

471 

530 

1,001 

—  59 

46 

17 

63 

4- 

29 

461 

786 

1,247 

—325 

'  2,311 

—355 

Other  Countries  .... 

1,136 

1,090 

2,226 

4-  46 

58 

43 

101 

4- 

15 

661 

816 

1,377 

—255 

1  3,704 

—  194 

1 

TOTAL . 

3.577 

1 

3,779 

7,356 

—  202 

3S0 

416 

806 

- 

76 

2.723 

4,332 

7,055 

|— 1,609 

j  15,217 

j— 1,837 

a.  From  all  the  tables,  trade  of  Afghanistan,  British  Borneo,  mainland  China  and  Nepal  is  excluded.  Tables  1,  2  and  8  include,  however, 
trade  with  mainland  China.  Inclusion  of  trade  with  Afghanistan  and  British  Borneo  is  not  possible  because  breakdown  of  data  is  not 
available. 


Of  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  ECAFE 
countries  with  the  world  amounting  to  $15,217  million, 
29  per  cent  ($4,363  million)^  was  between  or  with  dollar 
area  countries,  21  per  cent  ($3,216  million)  among 
Sterling  Area  countries,  33  per  cent  ($5,014  million)^ 
between  Sterling  Area  countries  and  non-sterling,  non¬ 
dollar  countries,  and  8  per  cent  ($1,247  million)  repre¬ 
sented  trade  of  non-sterling — non-dollar  countries  with 
EPU  countries.  Trade  with  the  above  areas  accounted 
for  91  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  ECAFE  countries  in 
1953.  The  value  of  trade  with  at  least  one  of  the  trading 
partners  being  a  sterling  country  accounted  for  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  turnover. 

Payments  arrangements  of  the  Sterling  Area 

In  view  of  the  predominance  of  the  trade  of  and 
with  sterling  countries,  a  brief  description  of  the  payments 
arrangements  of  the  Sterling  Area  and  of  its  multilateral 
payments  facilities  would  be  useful  in  this  paper. 

Under  the  United  Kingdom  exchange  control  system, 
methods  of  making  payments  to  and  receiving  payments 
from  countries  outside  the  Sterling  Area  have  been 
prescribed.  These  methods  which  are  followed  or  applied 
by  members  of  the  Sterling  Area  provide  the  machanism 
for  payments  between  the  Sterling  Area  territories  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  other. 

With  effect  from  22  March,  1954,  certain  significant 
modifications  were  made  in  the  Sterling  Area  payments 
arrangements.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the 

1.  Totol  of  4,168  and  806,  leu  611. 

2.  ToUI  of  1,001,  2,226  and  1,787. 


essential  features  of  the  Sterling  Area  arrangements  as 
applied  before  22  March  and  the  modifications  since 
then  and  their  significance. 

Before  22  March,  1954* 

Payments  to  and  receipts  from  the  American  Account 
area  and  Canada  could  be  made  either  in  sterling  or 
in  the  currency  of  the  paying/receiving  country  or 
monetary  area.  The  same  method  was  also  applicable 
to  countries  or  monetary  areas  with  which  the  United 
Kingdom  had  negotiated  monetary  arrangements,  viz., 
Belgian  Monetary  Area,  Denmark,  French  Franc  Area, 
Netherlands’  Monetary  Area,  Norway,  Portuguese  Mone¬ 
tary  Area,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Payments  to  and  from  all  other  countries  were 
predominantly  effected  in  sterling,  mostly  in  conformity 
with  agreements  negotiated  by  the  United  Kingdom,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  non-resident  recipient  was  enabled 
to  obtain  his  own  local  currency.  These  arrangements 
were  facilitated  and  controlled  by  designating  all  non¬ 
resident  sterling  accounts  geographically,  according  to 
the  residence  of  the  account  holder,  and  by  publishing 
general  regulations  indicating  those  transfers  permitted 
between  the  various  sterling  accounts  without  reference 
to  the  exchange  control  authorities. 

The  sterling  accounts  of  non-residents,  i.e.,  those 
resident  outside  the  Sterling  Area,  were  available  for 
payments  in  the  Sterling  Area  and  for  transfers  to 
residents  in  the  same  country  or  monetary  area  as  that 

8.  This  section  is  partly  based  on  International  Monetary  Fund, 
Annual  Report  on  Exchange  Reatrietione,  JfSS,  p]^  287-289. 
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of  the  account  holder.  The  extent  of  transferability  of 
these  accounts  to  other  non-residents  varied  according 
to  the  four  groups  described  below.  However,  consider¬ 
able  “administrative”  transferability  was  achieved  by 
granting  licences  to  effect  payments  outside  the  prescribed 
arrangements. 

1.  American  Accounts  and  Canadian  Accounts: 
Payments  from  these  accounts  could  be  freely  made  to 
any  account  related  to  countries  in  this  group,  the 
Transferable  Account  Area,  and  the  Residual  Group. 
Balances  on  American  Accounts  and  Canadian  Accounts 
could  be  freely  converted  into  Canadian  or  U.S.  dollars. 

2.  Transferable  Accounts:  Payments  from  Trans¬ 
ferable  Accounts  (mostly  held  by  banks)  could  be  made 
freely  to  any  account  related  to  the  Transferable  Account 
Area  or  Residual  Group  in  respect  of  direct  current 
transactions.  In  addition  to  Transferable  Accounts, 


there  were  also  other  accounts  related  to  countries  in 
this  area.  Payments  from  these  other  accounts  of 
residents  in  the  Transferable  Account  Area  could  be 
freely  made  to  any  account,  including  a  Transferable 
Account,  related  to  the  same  country  or  monetary  area 
as  the  account  holder. 

3.  Bilateral  Accounts:  Payments  from  these  ac¬ 
counts  (excluding  China:  Mainland  and  Taiwan,  and 
Iran,  to  which  certain  restrictions  were  applicable)  could 
be  freely  made  to  any  account  related  to  the  same 
country  or  monetary  area  as  the  account  holder. 

4.  Residual  Group  (unclassified  countries  not  in 
the  above  groups) :  Payments  from  these  accounts  could 
be  freely  made  to  any  country  in  this  group. 

Transfers  from  all  the  four  types  of  accounts  to 
the  Sterling  Area  were  permitted. 


Sterling  Transfer  Arrangements  Before  22  March,  1594 


The  arrow  indicates  direction  of  transfers,  permitted  without  the  necessity  of  individual  approval  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Exchange  Control,  between  different  categories  of  sterling  accounts.  All  other  transfers 
required  separate  approval. 


AMERICAN  ACCOUNT  COUNTRIES 

Philippine  Itiande 

Bolivia  El  Salvador 

Colombia  UJ5.A.  and  its 

Costa  Rica  Dependencies 

Cuba  Venezuela 

Inter- transfers  Dominican  Republic  Former  Japanese 
permitted  Ecuador  Pacific  Islands 

Guatemala  under  U.S. 

Haiti  Trusteeship 

Honduras  Former  Japanese 

Mexico  Islands  under 

Nicaragua  U.S.  Military 

Panama  Administration 


TRANSFERABLE  ACCOUNT  COUNTRIES 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

‘Italian 

‘Austria 

Monetary  Area 

Inter-transfers 

ChUe 

‘Netherlands 

permitted. 

Czechoslovakia 

Monetary  Area 

provided 

‘Denmark  (including 

‘Norway 

1  payment  is 

Faroe  Islands  and 

Poland 

!  made  from  an 

Greenland) 

Spanish  j 

account 

Egypt 

Monetary  Area  | 

designated  as  a 

Ethiopia 

‘Sweden  ! 

"Transferrable 

Finland 

Thailand  I 

Account." 

‘Western  Germany 
‘Greece 

U.S.S.R. 

Inter-transfers 

permitted 


UNCLASSIFIED  COUNTRIES  (Residual  Group) 
i.e.  all  countries  not  listed  elsewhere,  including  Afghanistan, 
Albania,  Andorra,  Eritrea,  Liberia,  Nepal.  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen 


Broadly  speaking,  inter-transfers  are 
freely  permitted;  but  some  limitations 
are  imposed  by  local  controls 

‘SCHEDULED  TERRITORIES  ("SterUng  Axeo") 

British  Commonwealth  except  Canada  (including  Ceylon,  India 
and  Pakistan) 

Irish  Republic 

British  Trust  Territories 

British  Protectorates  and  Protected  States 

(including  Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  and  British  Borneo) 

Burma 

‘Iceland 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Libya 

Argentina 

"BILATERAL"  COUNTRIES 
Hungary 

Roumania 

‘Belgian  Monetary  Area 

Iran 

‘Switzerland  and  Liechtenstein 

Brasil 

Israel 

Syria 

Bulgaria 

Japan 

Tangier 

China  (Mainland  and  Taiwan) 

Lebanon 

‘Turkey 

‘French  Franc  Area 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

French  Somali  Coast 

Peru 

Vatican  City 

Eastern  Germany 

‘Portuguese  Monetary  Area 

Yugoslavia 

Countries  marked  with  *  are  members  of  the  European  Payments  Union.  Iceland  is  a  member  in  its  own  rixht  though  also  included  in 
the  Scheduled  Territories.  (This  diagram  was  published  in  the  Midland  Bank  Review,  February  1949). 
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The  above  chart  indicates  the  direction  of  transfers 
permitted  |  between  the  different  categories  of  sterling 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  individual  appproval 
by  the  United  Kingdom  exchange  control.  The  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  different  categories  of  sterling  accounts 
are  also  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

As  regards  intra-Sterling  Area  transactions,  there  is 
a  distinction  between  the  United  Kingdom  policy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  policy  of  other  members  of  the  Sterling 
Area  on  the  other.  Under  the  United  Kingdom  exchange 
control,  no  restriction  is  imposed  on  transactions  with 
other  parts  of  the  Sterling  Area.  The  only  exception 
is  sterling  payments  to  Hong  Kong  which  are  screened 
to  ensure  that  residents  in  other  parts  of  the  Sterling 
Area  do  not  have  access  to  the  Hong  Kong  free  market. 

So  far  as  members  of  the  Sterling  Area  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned,  the  local  exchange 
controls  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Malaya  and  Pakistan 
apply  some  restrictions  to  transactions  with  other 
members  of  the  Sterling  Area,  including  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  degree  of  restriction  varies  from  one 
country  to  another;  as  a  rule  transfers  to  other  territories 
of  the  Sterling  Area  are  reasonably  free,  within  the 
framework  of  local  exchange  and  import  controls. 

Changes  in  March  1954 

With  effect  from  22  March,  1954,  a  significant  step 
in  the  Sterling  Area  arrangements  was  taken.  All  non¬ 
resident  sterling  accounts  other  than  that  on  American 
and  Canadian  Accounts  have  been  unified.  A  new 
account  known  as  the  “Registered  Account”  has  been 
set  up  to  apply  to  gold  transactions  only.  Transferable 
Account  Area  has  been  extended  to  include  all  countries 
outside  the  Sterling  Area  (except  Canada,  American 
Account  Area  Countries,  Hungary,  U.S.S.R.  and  Turkey). 
At  the  same  time  the  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
Transferable  Accounts  have  been  withdrawn  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  could  be  used  have  been  extended 
to  cover  both  current  and  capital  transactions.  The 
result  of  this  move  has  been  that  all  non-resident  sterling 
accounts,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  have  been 
unified  under  one  category  of  Transferable  Accounts, 
and  the  designation  of  Transferable  Accounts  by  coun¬ 
tries  is  no  longer  necessary.  Also  such  accounts  can 
be  held  in  the  name  not  only  of  banks  as  heretofore 
but  also  of  individuals.  Thus  there  remain  now  only 
three  types  of  accounts:  1)  Sterling  Area  Accounts, 
2)  American  Area  Accounts,  and  3)  Transferable  Area 
Accounts.  The  ‘Bilateral  Account’  countries,  and  the 
“Residual  Group’  countries  (with  the  exceptions  men¬ 
tioned  above)  have  been  brought  under  the  ‘Transferable 
Account’  countries  (see  diagram  above).  Transactions 


between  different  countries  in  the  Transferable  Account 
Area  which  are  to  be  settled  in  sterling  no  longer  require 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  is  the 
new  multilateral  element  introduced  by  virtue  of  the 
change. 

Payments  into  the  Transferable  Accounts  may  be 
made  by  residents  of  the  Sterling  Area  for  which 
authorized  sterling  transfer  forms  are  held  or  not  re¬ 
quired;  payments  from  other  Transferable  Accounts  or 
from  American,  Canadian  and  Registered  Accounts  may 
also  be  made  into  a  Transferable  Account:  for  such 
payments  no  sterling  transfer  forms  are  required.  All 
other  payments  to  a  Transferable  Account  can  only  be 
made  with  the  specific  authority  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Similarly,  Transferable  Accounts  may  be  debited  with 
payments  to  residents  of  the  Sterling  Area  and  payments 
to  other  Transferable  Accounts.  All  other  payments 
require  the  specified  sanction  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  regard  to  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
countries  in  the  Transferable  Account  Area,  payment 
must  be  received  in  sterling — from  a  Transferable 
Account  or  from  American,  Canadian  or  Registered 
Accounts  or  in  the  currency  of  the  country  or  monetary 
area  to  which  the  export  is  destined.  Similarly,  auth¬ 
orized  transfers  by  residents  of  the  Sterling  Area  to 
residents  of  the  Transferable  Account  Area  may  be  made 
in  sterling  to  be  credited  to  a  Transferable  Account  or 
in  the  specified  local  currency. 

A  new  type  of  account  known  as  ‘Registered  Account’ 
has  been  instituted  to  facilitate  settlement  of  transactions 
in  gold,  in  connection  with  the  reopened  London  gold 
market,  and  the  conditions  of  its  operation  have  been 
specified.  The  Registered  Accounts  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  names  of  residents  outside  the  Sterling 
Area,  and  of  the  American  Account  Area  and  Canada. 
The  Registered  Accounts  may  only  be  used  for  specified 
debit  and  credit  transactions  regarding  gold. 

The  effect  of  the  unification  of  the  Sterling  Trans¬ 
ferable  Accounts  is  to  widen  the  area  of  multilateral 
payments  of  sterling.  Even  though  the  distinction 
between  the  dollar  area  and  the  rest  of  the  world  (to 
which  sterling  can  be  freely  transferred)  still  remains, 
the  consolidation  of  the  various  sterling  accounts  and 
their  extension  to  capital  transactions  constitute  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  convertibility. 
In  consequence  sterling  will  be  used  in  a  much  greater 
measure  in  international  transactions,  not  only  amongst 
Sterling  Area  countries  and  European  countries,  but  over 
a  much  larger  combined  area  embracing  practically  all 
tbe  non-dollar  world.  The  change  also  brings  about  a 
simplification  of  the  exchange  formalities  for  trade  and 
payments  transactions  with  the  Sterling  Area. 


ECAFE  countries  and  the  Sterling  Accounts 

Of  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo 
and  Pakistan  are  members  of  the  Sterling  Area. 

Of  the  ECAFE  non-sterling  countries,  Indonesia  and 
Thailand  came  under  Sterling  Transferable  Accounts,  the 
Philippines  came  under  American  Accounts,  and  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam, 
Japan,  China  (Mainland  and  Taiwan)  came  under 
Bilateral  Accounts,  before  22  March,  1954.  Afghanistan 
and  Nepal  were  in  the  Residual  Group.  The  payments 
of  the  ECAFE  non-sterling  countries  with  the  Sterling 
Area  were  governed  by  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
different  accounts  explained  above.  With  effect  from 
22  March,  1954,  all  the  ECAFE  non-sterling  countries 
have  come  under  Sterling  Transferable  Accounts. 

Exchange  and  Payments  Practice  in  ECAFE  Countries 
Sterling  Area  Countries  of  ECAFE  Region 

As  indicated  above,  the  payments  arrangements  of 
the  United  Kingdom  provide  the  mechanism  for  payments 
between  the  Sterling  Area  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  on  the  other.  ECAFE  Sterling  Area  coun¬ 
tries,  namely,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Malaya 
and  Pakistan  participate  in  the  above  arrangements. 
However,  there  are  some  differences  between  Hong  Kong 
and  other  Sterling  Area  countries,  owing  to  the  former’s 
special  position  as  an  entrepot  centre.  These  differences 
in  Hong  Kong’s  position  derive  from  the  existence  side 
by  side  of  official  and  free  exchange  markets  and  multiple 
currency  rates  and  from  certain  regulations  regarding 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  dollar  and  non-dollar  currencies 
according  to  the  origin  of  imports  and  exports. 

In  respect  of  payments  between  a  Sterling  Area 
country  and  a  country  outside  that  Area,  payments  may 
be  made  either  in  the  currency  of  the  non-sterling 
country  concerned  or  by  the  transfer  of  sterling  or  any 
Sterling  Area  currency  to  or  from  the  appropriate 
accounts.  In  other  words,  payment  from  Burma,  or 
Ceylon,  or  India,  or  Pakistan  or  Malaya,  to  a  country 
outside  the  Sterling  Area  may  be  made  in  the  currency 
of  the  non-sterling  country,  in  sterling,  or  in  Burmese 
kyats,  Ceylonese  or  Indian  or  Pakistani  rupees,  or 
Malayan  dollars  respectively.  In  certain  cases,  the 
transfer  of  only  sterling  or  the  Sterling  Area  currency 
concerned  is  permitted.  The  non-resident  accounts  in 
these  countries  are  similar  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
outlined  above. 


So  far  as  transactions  among  the  Sterling  Area 
countries  themselves  are  concerned,  the  principle  of 
multilateral  payments  applies:  payment  may  be  made  in 
the  currency  of  either  the  Sterling  Area  country  involved 
or  in  the  currency  of  any  other  country  or  territory  in 
the  Sterling  Area.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions. 
Payments  between  India  and  Pakistan  are  effected  in 
Indian  and  Pakistani  rupees  by  special  agreement 
between  the  two  countries.  Pakistan’s  payments  with 
Afghanistan  (which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Sterling 
Area)  are  transacted  in  Pakistani  rupees. 

Although  the  use  of  sterling  or  any  other  appropriate 
Sterling  Area  currency  is  permissible  for  intra-Sterling 
Area  transactions,  in  practice  a  great  volume  of  transac¬ 
tions  is  financed  in  local  currencies.  For  example,  90 
per  cant  of  Ceylon’s  transactions  with  India  and  Pakistan 
are  done  in  Indian  and  Pakistani  rupees.  Indo-Pakistan 
transactions  are  effected  in  Indian  or  Pakistani  rupees. 
In  the  case  of  Malaya  and  Hong  Kong,  however,  sterling 
transactions  account  for  the  great  proportion.  Ceylon’s 
transactions  with  Burma  are  also  predominantly  in  ster¬ 
ling;  so  are  Burma’s  payments  with  India  and  Malaya. 

India  and  Pakistan  have  entered  into  a  large  number 
of  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  Western  and  Eastern 
European  countries  and  also  with  some  Middle  Eastern 
and  Far  Eastern  countries.  Ceylon’s  bilateral  trade 
agreement  programme  has  been  more  modest.  The 
payments  arrangements  under  most  of  these  agreements 
are  largely  in  sterling  or  in  Indian  or  Pakistani  or 
Ceylonese  rupees.  The  outstanding  balances  are  in¬ 
variably  settled  in  sterling,  though  payments  may  be 
made  in  the  local  currency. 

Three  interesting  examples  of  such  payments  ar¬ 
rangements  of  these  countries  may  be  given.  Firstly, 
the  trade  agreement  between  Pakistan  and  France 
provides  for  financing  of  part  of  the  trade  in  French 
francs  and  Pakistani  rupees.  France  will  set  up  a  special 
franc  account  to  which  the  proceeds  of  Pakistan’s  cotton 
exports  would  be  credited,  and  Pakistan  would  establish 
a  rupee  account  to  which  proceeds  of  some  of  France’s 
exports  to  Pakistan  would  be  credited.  Payment  for  the 
rest  of  the  trade  will  be  made  in  sterling  and,  at  the 
termination  of  the  agreement,  the  balance  in  the  account 
will  be  settled  in  sterling.  A  second  example  is  provided 
by  the  five  year  trade  agreement  of  India  with  the  USSR, 
under  which  all  payments  between  the  two  countries 
will  be  in  Indian  rupees,  the  rupee  balances  being 
convertible  on  demand  or  at  the  termination  of  the 
agreement,  into  sterling.  The  State  Bank  of  the  USSR 
will  open  one  or  more  accounts  with  one  or  more  com¬ 
mercial  banks  in  India  and,  if  necessary,  with  the  Reserve 
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Bank  of  India.  Commercial  transactions  will  be  financed 
through  the  commercial  bank  accounts  and  the  account 
with  the  Reserve  Bank  will  be  used  only  for  replenishing 
the  balances  with  the  commercial  banks  as  and  when 
necessary.  Payments  from  India  to  the  USSR  and  vice 
versa  will  be  credited  or  debited  respectively  to  these 
accounts.  The  USSR  can  purchase  the  necessary  rupee 
funds  in  India  against  the  sale  of  sterling.  These  pro* 
visions  are  significant  in  that  they  permit  the  State 
Bank  of  the  USSR  to  operate  any  number  of  rupee 
accounts  with  commercial  banks  in  India,  and  that  all 
the  transactions  are  to  be  done  in  the  Indian  currency. 

A  third  illustration  is  provided  by  the  payments 
arrangement  between  Ceylon  and  mainland  China  in 
respect  of  their  trade  agreement.  Prices  of  goods  traded 
on  government-to-government  basis  (rubber  and  rice) 
are  fixed  in  sterling  and  payments  are  made  in  the 
equivalent  of  Ceylonese  rupees  by  either  party  into 
accounts  opened  by  the  other  at  the  Bank  of  China, 
Peking,  or  at  the  Bank  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  respectively. 
At  the  end  of  three-month  periods,  the  balance  out¬ 
standing  is  either  carried  forward  or  settled  in  sterling 
or  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Non-Sterling  ECAFE  countries 

China:  Mainland  China  conducts  most  of  its  trade 
under  bilateral  trade  agreements.  With  the  U.S.S.R., 
its  trade  is  conducted  in  roubles  and  the  balance,  if 
any,  is  settled  in  the  same  currency.  Its  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  Eastern  European  countries  mostly  aim  at 
balanced  trade.  Under  the  recent  Sterling  Area  changes, 
mainland  China  comes  in  the  category  of  Transferable 
Accounts.  This  gives  mainland  China  scope  to  use 
sterling  over  a  wide  area  of  multilateral  payments. 

Under  the  exchange  control  system  in  Taiwan  there 
is  a  restrictive  import  licensing  poliey  and  all  payments 
for  imports,  invisibles,  and  capital  transfers  are  subject 
to  licensing.  Export  proceeds  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  Bank  of  Taiwan.  Export  receipts  must  be  obtained 
in  U.S.  dollars,  Hong  Kong  dollars,  sterling  convertible 
into  U.S.  dollars,  or,  in  a  few  cases.  Straits  dollars. 
There  are  no  legal  obligations  prescribing  the  method 
or  channel  of  payment  to  persons  abroad,  except  for 
Japan  and  the  Ryukyus,  trade  with  both  of  which  is 
conducted  through  special  accounts.  Payments  must  be 
made  in  U.S.  dollars  or  sterling  according  to  the  currency 
area  involved,  and  generally  hard  currency  is  not 
provided  for  payments  in  soft  currency  countries  where 
the  Bank  of  Taiwan  has  balances  in  their  currencies. 


The  greater  part  of  Taiwan’s  trade  is  with  Japan 
and  is  conducted  on  an  open  account  on  the  basis  of 
annual  trade  plans,  and  the  balances  are  settled  in  U.S. 
dollars.  The  exchange  control  system  does  not  diffe¬ 
rentiate  between  resident  and  non-resident  accounts. 

Indochina:  The  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Viet-Nam  constitute  part  of  the  French  Franc 
Area,  and  participate  in  its  monetary  arrangements.  The 
foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the  Area  are  centrally 
managed  and  the  Associated  States  obtain  their  alloca¬ 
tions  of  foreign  exchange  from  a  central  exchange  pool. 
The  French  Franc  Area  was  a  member  of  Sterling 
Bilateral  Accounts  until  22  March,  1944,  when  it  came 
under  Transferable  Accounts.  The  Associated  States 
participate  in  the  EPU  through  the  French  account. 
In  relation  to  Japan,  payments  of  the  Associated  States 
of  Indochina  are  transacted  on  open  account  in  dollars, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  arrangements  of  the  French 
Union  as  a  whole.  Since  tlie  bulk  of  the  trade  and 
payments  of  the  Associated  States  is  with  France  or  the 
French  Union,  most  transactions  are  conducted  and 
settled  in  French  francs. 

Indonesia:  The  Netherlands  plays  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  trade  and  payments  of  Indonesia, 
and  a  bilateral  monetary  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  is  in  force,  with  provision  for  a  swing.  Under 
this  agreement,  the  Bank  Indonesia  has  an  account  with 
the  Netherlands  Bank,  which  in  turn  has  an  account 
with  the  former.  All  the  payments  between  Indonesia 
and  the  Netherlands  for  current  transactions  are  financed 
out  of  this  account.  Under  this  arrangement,  Indonesia 
gets  reimbursement  of  foreign  exchange  for  Indonesian 
goods  exported  to  other  countries  via  the  Netherlands. 
In  addition,  payments  between  Indonesia  and  other 
countries  are  also  cleared  through  this  account. 

Within  limits  agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  Indonesia 
can  buy  and  sell  foreign  currencies  from  the  Netherlands 
against  Dutch  guilders.  Before  so\ereignty  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  Indonesia  was  a  joint  signatory  to  the  trade 
agreements  of  the  Netherlands  with  several  European 
and  non-European  countries.  After  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  at  the  end  of  1949,  Indonesia  has  signed 
several  bilateral  trade  agreements  separately.  But  the 
payments  under  many  of  them  continue  to  be  cleared 
through  its  account  with  the  Netherlands  Bank. 

Indonesia’s  payments  to  and  from  the  OEEC  coun¬ 
tries  are  settled  through  Indonesia’s  account  with  the 
Netherlands  Bank.  Usually  Indonesia  has  an  active 
balance  of  trade  with  the  OEEC  countries.  Indonesia 
thus  participates  in  the  transferability  arrangements  of 
the  EPU.  With  some  of  the  Elastern  European  countries. 
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Indonesia  has  entered  into  bilateral  monetary  agreements; 
payments  are  made  in  sterling  and  there  is  provision 
for  a  swing.  Payments  to  and  from  many  Latin 
American  countries  are  transacted  through  Indonesia’s 
account  with  the  Netherlands  Bank.  Payments  with  some 
Latin  American  countries  are  channelled  through  that 
account  under  tripartite  monetary  agreements  to  which 
the  Netherlands,  Indonesia  and  the  Latin  American 
country  concerned  are  parties. 

The  Netherlands  Monetary  Area  has  always  been 
in  the  category  of  Sterling  Transferable  Accounts,  and 
Indonesia  has  thus  participated  in  the  advantages  of  the 
system.  Indonesia  thus  has  had  access  to  the  multilateral 
use  of  sterling  over  a  very  wide  area.  With  the  Middle 
East  countries  also,  Indonesia’s  transactions  are  done 
mostly  in  sterling.  Thus  by  participating  in  the  mone¬ 
tary  arrangements  of  the  Netherlands  and  through  it 
in  the  EPU,  and  the  Sterling  Transferable  Accounts. 
Indonesia  is  transacting  most  of  its  payments  and 
receipts  in  guilders  so  far  as  the  OEEC  and  Latin 
American  countries  are  concerned,  and  in  sterling  with 
other  territories. 

With  Japan,  Indonesia’s  transactions  are  done  and 
settled  on  open  account  in  dollars,  with  a  swing. 

Transactions  with  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
other  dollar  countries  are  done  in  U.S.  dollars. 

Under  a  payments  arrangement  with  Malaya,  Indo¬ 
nesia  is  obtaining  reimbursement  in  U.S.  dollars  for  the 
value  of  Indonesian  goods  exported  via  Malaya  to  the 
dollar  areas  less  the  value  of  dollar  area  goods  imported 
into  Indonesia  via  Malaya.  Trade  between  Indonesia 
and  Malaya  is  financed  mainly  in  Straits  dollars. 

Under  Indonesian  exchange  control  there  are  two 
types  of  non-resident  accounts:  (1)  accounts  of  foreign 
banks  and  (2)  all  other  non-resident  accounts.  The 
accounts  of  foreign  banks  are  freely  convertible  into 
currency  of  the  country  of  the  operating  bank,  and  the 
balances  may  be  freely  transferred  to  accounts  of  non¬ 
resident  banks  of  the  same  monetary  area.  All  other 
non-resident  accounts  are  subject  to  control  by  the 
Foreign  Exchange  Institute  except  for  certain  routine 
payments. 

Japan:  Payments  and  receipts  both  on  trade  and 
invisibles  are  effected  by  Japan  in  sterling,  U.S.  dollars 
or  accounting  dollars  (open  account),  according  to  the 
territory  concerned. 

All  transactions  with  the  Sterling  Area  are  effected 
in  sterling  in  terms  of  the  Overall  Sterling  Area  payments 
arrangement  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Transfers  of 


sterling  between  the  Sterling  Area  on  the  one  hand  and 
Japan  on  the  other  are  therefore  free.  With  regard  to 
transfers  of  sterling  between  Japan  and  the  territories 
outside  the  Sterling  Area,  before  22  March,  1954  such 
transfers  were  permitted  on  an  administrative  basis  for 
settlement  of  current  transactions  from  Japan  to  any 
country  in  the  “Transferable  Account”  or  in  the  “Residual 
Group”,  provided  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  in  the  receiving  country  to  settlement  in 
sterling.  Effective  22  March,  1954,  Japan  is  a  member 
of  the  “Transferable  Accounts”  and  can  transfer  its 
sterling  to  any  country  in  that  group  without  previous 
approval  of  the  United  Kingdom  exchange  control. 

On  open  account  transactions  are  conducted  in 
accounting  dollars  with  the  following  countries:  Argen¬ 
tine,  Brazil,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Finland, 
French  Monetary  Area,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Korea, 
Netherlands,  Philippines,  Sweden,  Republic  of  China, 
and  Thailand. 

With  all  other  areas,  payments  are  effected  in  U.S. 
dollars;  these  countries  include  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Afghanistan,  Columbia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Greece,  Iran. 
Italy,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru,  Rynkyu, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

In  the  payments  arrangements  entered  into  by  Japan 
swing  limits  have  been  fixed  as  below: 


(in  million  U.S.  dollars) 


Italy 

.  1.0 

Germany,  Western 

12.0 

Argentine  . 

.  20.0 

Republic  of  Korea  . 

2.0 

Brazil  . 

.  10.0 

Netherlands 

2.0 

China:  Taiwan 

.  10.0 

Philippines 

2.5 

Finland 

.  1.0 

Sweden 

4.0 

French  Union  . 

.  3.0 

Thailand 

5.0 

Under  some  bilateral  agreements,  Japan  and  its 
trading  partner  arrange  a  certain  limited  number  of 
“switch”  transactions.  This  means  that  a  country  owing 
a  balance  to  Japan  settles  part  of  that  in  goods  by 
purchasing  the  goods  needed  by  Japan  from  a  third 
country  and  transferring  them  to  Japan. 

Non-resident  yen  deposit  accounts  are  allowed  to  be 
maintained,  designated  according  to  the  residence  of  the 
account  holder.  Payments  out  of  these  accounts  may 
be  made  for  the  personal  needs  of  the  account  holder 
or  for  payments  in  yen  without  compensation  to  a 
resident,  or  non-resident  of  the  same  country  as  the 
account  holder.  Conversion  of  these  sums  into  foreign 
exchange  requires  licence.  Specified  residents  and  non¬ 
residents  are  authorized  to  keep  accounts  with  banks  in 
U.S.  dollars  or  sterling. 
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Philippines:  The  Philippine  peso  is  based  on  the 
U.S.  dollar.  On  the  receipts  side,  all  proceeds  of  exports 
are  obtained  in  U.S.  dollars.  On  the  payments  side, 
no  currency  is  prescribed,  but  generally  transactions  are 
conducted  in  U.S.  dollars.  With  Japan,  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments  are  transacted  on  open  account  with  a  swing  and 
settled  in  U.S.  dollars. 

Thailand:  Thailand  is  a  member  of  the  Sterling 
Transferable  Accounts.  Its  transactions  with  Sterling 
Area  countries  are  conducted  mostly  in  sterling;  so  are 
most  of  its  transactions  with  European  countries.  With 
the  dollar  countries  payments  and  receipts  are  in  U.S. 
dollars.  Receipts  from  and  payments  to  Japan  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  open  account  on  the  basis  of  a  rate  of 
exchange  announced  every  fortnight  by  the  Bank  of 
Thailand,  based  on  the  average  free  market  rate  for 
U.S.  dollars  in  the  previous  period. 

In  practice,  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
resident  and  non-resident  accounts.  There  are  no  res¬ 
trictions  on  non-residents  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
the  accounts  in  baht  or  the  use  of  such  funds  locally. 
The  use  of  non-resident  accounts  for  making  interna¬ 
tional  payments  or  the  conversion  of  such  amount  into 
any  other  currency  is  subject  to  the  exchange  control 
on  capital  transfers  introduced  in  March  1952. 

Multiple  exchange  rate  prevails  for  both  exchange 
receipts  and  payments.  The  official  rates  apply  ony  to 
government  transactions,  to  certain  educational  and 
health  expenses,  and  on  the  receipts  side  to  specified 
percentages  of  the  proceeds  of  rubber  and  tin  exports 
and  to  private  rice  exports.  A  special  rate  of  exchange, 
slightly  below  the  market  rate  applies  to  three  import 
items — milk,  drugs,  and  fuel  oil.  Until  recently  it 
applied  to  cotton  goods  also.  All  other  transactions  are 
carried  out  in  the  free  market  in  which  the  rate  of 
exchange  fluctuates. 

Participation  of  ECAFE  countries  in  the 
European  Payments  Union 

All  the  ECAFE  sterling  area  countries — Burma, 
Ceylon,  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  India,  and  Pakistan — 
participate  in  the  European  Payments  Union  through  the 
United  Kingdom  account.  Sterling  is  used  by  them  for 
multilateral  payments  with  the  OEEC  countries.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  EPU  the  import  restrictions  in 
ECAFE  Sterling  Area  countries  on  goods  from  the  OEEC 
countries  have  been  considerably  relaxed,  and  European 
currencies  such  as  those  of  West  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Sweden,  which  were  heretofore  treated  as  hard 
currencies,  have  been  treated  as  soft  currencies. 

The  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet- 
Nam  participate  in  the  monetary  arrangements  of  the 


French  Franc  Area;  they  participate  in  the  European 
Payments  Union  through  the  French  account. 

Indonesia’s  payments  to  and  from  the  OEEC  coun¬ 
tries  can  be  and  are  settled  through  Indonesia’s  account 
with  the  Netherlands  Bank.  Thus  Indonesia  participates 
in  the  multilateral  payments  facility  of  the  EPU. 

Among  other  ECAFE  countries  which  do  not 
participate  in  the  EPU  Japan  effects  settlements  with 
some  European  countries,  namely,  Denmark,  Greece, 
Italy,  Norway,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  on  open  account 
(accounting  dollars)  and  with  certain  other  European 
countries,  namely,  Finland,  France,  Carman y,  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Sweden,  in  U.S.  dollars.  In  many  instances 
there  is  a  provision  for  swing,  and  trade  and  payments 
are  balanced  bilaterally  and  settlements  are  effected  on 
a  bilateral  basis  in  U.S.  dollars.  Japan  thus  does  not 
have  access  to  the  multilateral  payments  facilities  of 
the  EPU. 

Thailand  is  a  member  of  Sterling  transferable 
accounts  area  and  its  transactions  with  most  European 
countries  are  largely  settled  in  sterling.  The  Philippines 
conducts  and  settles  its  payments  transactions  with  the 
OEEC  countries  in  U.S.  dollars.  In  China,  export 
receipts  of  Taiwan  must  be  obtained  in  U.S.  dollars, 
Hong  Kong  dollars,  sterling  convertible  into  dollars,  or, 
in  a  few  cases.  Straits  dollars.  Payments  are  made  in 
U.S.  dollars  or  sterling  according  to  the  currency  area 
involved.  Taiwan’s  trade  with  the  OEEC  countries  is 
very  limited  and  therefore  no  special  payments  problems 
would  appear 'to  arise. 

Mainland  China’s  trade  with  the  OEEC  countries 
is  limited.  With  the  United  Kingdom,  its  trade  is 
conducted  and  settled  in  sterling. 

Scope  for  Multilateral  Compensation 

Theoretically,  taking  the  international  accounts  of 
a  country  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  only 
its  global  net  balance  cannot  be  compensated.  Other¬ 
wise,  all  its  international  accounts  (excluding  only  its 
net  balance)  can  be  compensated  either  bilaterally  or 
multilaterally.  Likewise,  if  a  country’s  accounts  with 
only  a  particular  region  are  considered,  even  then  its 
net  balance  will  be  non-compensable  within  the  region; 
but  it  might  be  possible  to  compensate  that  country’s 
deficit  or  surplus  with  that  region  against  the  surplus 
or  deficit  of  that  country  with  other  regions. 

If  an  international  clearing  union  embracing  the 
whole  world  (as  was  visualized  by  Lord  Keynes)  were 
in  existence,  clearing  could  be  effected  on  a  global  basis, 
on  the  widest  basis  of  multilateralism.  A  regional  clear¬ 
ing  arrangement  would  provide  multilateral  transfer 
facilities  only  within  the  region. 
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TABLE  2. 

NATURE  OF  INTRA-REGIONAL  TRADE  OF  ECAFE  COUNTRIES,  1953* 

(Amount  in  million  dollars) 


Total  turnover 

Bilaterally  balanced 

MultUateroUy 

compensable 

Net  surplus  or  deficit 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

%  * 

Amount 

% 

Amoimt 

% 

Burma . 

280 

100 

176 

63 

0 

— 

-f  104 

37 

C«rlon . 

200 

100 

no 

55 

14 

7 

-  76 

38 

Hong  Kong  .... 

724 

100 

496 

68 

214 

30 

-  14 

2 

India  .  .  r  .  .  . 

371 

100 

244 

66 

78 

21 

+  49 

13 

Malaya . 

816 

100 

458 

56 

70 

9 

-288 

35 

Pakistan . 

198 

100 

80 

41 

14 

7 

+  102 

52 

Total  sterling  countries 

2,587 

100 

1,564 

60 

390 

15 

633 

25 

China  (Toiwom  only)  . 

148 

100 

120 

81 

10 

7 

+  18 

12 

Indochina . 

78 

100 

36 

46 

32 

41 

+  10 

13 

Indonesia . 

560 

100 

160 

29 

400 

71 

— 

Japan  . 

1,178 

100 

674 

58 

440 

37 

-  64 

5 

Korea  (South)  .... 

287 

100 

68 

24 

0 

— 

+  219 

76 

Philippines  .... 

98 

100 

44 

45 

48 

49 

+  6 

6 

Thailand . 

403 

100 

268 

67 

12 

3 

+  123 

e^ 

30 

Total  non-sterling 
countries  .... 

2,752 

100 

1,370 

50 

942 

34 

440 

16 

Grand  total  .... 

5,339 

100 

2,934 

55 

1,332 

25 

1,073 

20 

a.  See  note  to  Table  1. 


TABLE  3. 

PERCENTAGES  OF  TURNOVER  OF  TRADE  OF  ECAFE  COUNTRIES  BILATERALLY  BALANCED 
AND  MULTILATERALLY  COMPENSABLE,  1937  AND  1948-53* 


Intra-regional  trade 

Total  trade  of 
ECAFE  countries 

1937*» 

1948b 

1 

1949 

1950-1951 

1952  j 

1953  1 

1 

1953= 

1953^ 

1953= 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Bilaterally  balanced . 

70 

58 

60 

1 

64 

63 

.  55 

71 

51 

73 

Multilaterally  compensable  .... 

9 

17 

16 

14 

15 

25 

16 

33 

13 

Net  deficit  or  surplus . 

21 

25 

24 

72 

22 

20 

13 

IS 

14 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

a.  See  note  to  Table  1.  China  is  not  included  in  this  table  for  1949,  1950-51  and  1952;  mainland  China  is  not  included  for  1953, 

b.  FiKures  for  1987  and  1948  are  taken  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Intra-regional  Trade  of  the  Far  East  in  1949  ae  compared 
with  1997  and  1948. 

c.  Sterling  countries  are  considered  as  a  single  trading  partner. 

d.  Each  country  is  considered  as  a  separate  trading  partner. 

e.  Sterling  countries  in  the  ECAFE  region,  countries  outside  of  the  ECAFE  region  belonging  to  EPU,  sterling  area  and  doilar  area  are 
considered  as  four  single  trading  partners. 
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For  carrying  out  the  compensation  of  a  country’s 
accounts  except  its  net  balance,  cash  payment  may 
not  be  required.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
offset  its  credits  against  its  debits.  Such  compensation 
can  be  effected  either  bilaterally  or  multilaterally.  If 
capital  movements  and  service  items  are  left  out  of 
consideration,  the  amount  of  a  country’s  trade  turnover 
which  can  be  bilaterally  offset  is  measured  by  its  export 
or  import  with  each  country,  whichever  is  smaller, 
multiplied  by  two.  The  amount  of  a  country’s  trade 
turnover  which  can  be  multilaterally  compensated  is 
measured  by  the  sum  of  its  credit  or  debit  balances  with 
all  its  trading  partners,  whichever  is  smaller,  multiplied 
by  two.^ 

These  two  quantities  indicate  the  maximum  limits 
of  comp)cnsation  which  can  be  carried  out  by  the 
offsetting  of  credits  against  debits.  If  the  net  balances 
are  also  to  be  settled,  such  compensation  would  involve 
movement  of  gold  or  payment  of  foreign  exchange  or 
capital  movement.  The  debtor  country  will  have  to  pay 
gold  or  foreign  exchange  or  borrow  from  abroad,  to 
settle  its  debits,  and  the  creditor  country  will  have  to 
lend  abroad,  or  receive  gold  or  foreign  exchange. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  magnitudes  of  the 
international  indebtedness  on  trade  accounts  which  can 
be  multilaterally  compensated  are  analyzed,  based  on 
the  statistics  of  trade  of  ECAFE  countries. 

Table  2  gives  the  amount  and  percentage  of  intra- 
regional  trade  that  are  bilaterally  offset  and  multilaterally 
compensable  in  1953,  and  table  3  summarizes  the  position 
for  1937  and  1948-53. 

In  1937,  70  per  cent  of  the  intra-regional  trade  was 
bilaterally  balanced,  9  per  cent  multilaterally  com¬ 
pensable,  and  21  per  cent  represented  either  net  surpluses 
or  deficits  which  were  not  compensable  on  trade  accounts 
within  the  region  in  the  same  year.  After  the  war,  the 
percentage  of  trade  bilaterally  balanced  was  considerably 
reduced  while  that  for  the  other  two  categories  increased. 
The  percentages  in  1953  for  these  three  categories  were 
55,  25  and  20  respectively.  The  scope  for  multilateral 
compensation  payments  on  intra-regional  trade  amounted 
to  $1,332  million  in  1953,  while  the  portion  of  trade 
nhich  was  non-compensable  within  the  region  amounted 
to  $1,073  million. 

However,  there  is  a  clearing  system  within  the 
sterling  area  countries.  To  assess  the  scope  for  addi¬ 
tional  multilateral  compensation  payments,  it  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  more  appropriate  to  lump  together  all  sterling 
countries  into  a  single  group.  If  this  is  done,  71  per 

1.  Trade  turnovers:  Export-(-Iinport= Bilateral  offset -f Multilateral 
compensation+Net  balance. 


cent  of  the  trade  turnover  in  1953  becomes  bilaterally 
balanced,  16  per  cent  multilaterally  compensable  and  13 
per  cent  non-compensable  within  the  region.  The  scope 
for  additional  multilateral  compensation  is  thus  smaller, 
being  only  of  the  order  of  $664  million. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  other  things  being 
equal,  the  larger  the  group  of  countries  considered,  the 
larger  is  the  scope  for  multilateral  compensation.  The 
last  two  columns  of  Table  3  (8  and  9)  show  the  position 
of  the  trade  of  ECAFE  countries  with  the  world. 
Column  8  gives  the  proportions  without  grouping  the 
countries  into  any  currency  areas.  The  percentage  of 
trade  multilaterally  compensable  in  the  trade  of  ECAFE 
countries  with  the  world  is  bigger  than  that  for  intra- 
regional  trade,  as  given  in  column  6.  However,  since 
each  of  the  groups  of  EPU  and  sterling  countries  has 
its  own  clearing  system  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
multilateral  payments  among  the  dollar  countries,  EPU 
countries,  dollar  countries  and  sterling  countries  outside 
the  ECAPE  area  can  also  be  grouped  into  three  payments 
units,  besides  the  group  of  sterling  countries  in  die 
ECAFE  region.  Column  9  shows  the  results.  Because 
of  the  broad  groupings,  the  percentage  bilaterally 
balanced  is  greatly  increased. 

Arrangements  for  multilateral  payments  such  as 
described  for  the  Sterling  Area  and  the  Franc  Area  are 
possible  because  of  the  political  and  economic  links 
among  the  countries  concerned  and  the  important  position 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  those  arrange¬ 
ments.  For  a  group  of  countries  which  are  not  tradi¬ 
tionally  linked  together  either  politically  or  commercially 
in  similar  manner,  the  European  Payments  Union 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  cooperation.^  A  working 
capital  fund  is  established,  and  credit  and  debit  balances 
of  the  countries  with  each  other  are  taken  over  by  the 
Union.  All  the  debits  and  credits  between  countries  are 
then  cleared  with  the  Union. 

The  primary  requisite  of  the  Payments  Union  is  a 
working  capital  fund,  for  there  is  a  possibility  that 
creditor  countries  may  demand  settlements  before  the 
debtor  countries  are  able  or  willing  to  pay.  Taking 
the  union  as  a  whole  there  may  also  be  difference  in 
the  overall  credit  and  debit  position  with  countries 
outside  the  Union.  In  the  second  case,  contribution  to 
the  working  capital  fund  by  some  of  the  creditor 
countries  outside  the  Union  is  especially  useful.  Without 
such  a  working  capital  fund,  it  is  theoretically  still 
possible  to  effect  multilateral  compensation,  but  there 
are  serious  practical  difficulties. 


2.  See  European  Paymenta  Union,  Anntuii  Report*  of  tke  Managing 
Board;  alro  Annnal  Report*  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle¬ 
ments. 
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TABLE  4. 

NETWORK  OF  INTRA-REGIONAL  TRADE,  1953* 

(in  million  dollars) 


Import  to 


Indochina  .... 


Thailand  ..... 


ECAFE  Sterling  countries 


Philippines  .... 


Japan  . 


Indonesia . 


China  (Taiwan  only) 


Korea  (South) 


Total  exports 


Export  from  .  .  , .  •  IT  ,•  PhUip-  . _  Indo-  Korea 

Indochina  ■.  Thailand  Sterling  ,  ^  Japan  (Taiwan 


Countries 


nesia  j  (South)  j  Imports 


22 


13 


296  i  607 


^2.024 
2,024  ' 


a.  For  convenience,  export  statistics  valued  at  f.o.b.  prices  are  used  throushout;  thus  the  fisures  are  not  comparable  with  those  in  Tables 
1  and  2. 

TABLE  5. 

SURPLUSES  AND  DEFICITS  OF  INTRA-REGIONAL  TRADE,  1953 

(in  million  dollars) 


Surplus 

countries 

Deficit  ^ 

countries  -  ^ 

! 

Indochina  Thailand 

i 

1 

ECAFE 

Sterling 

Philip¬ 

pines 

Japan 

Indo  , China 

nesia  <Taiwan 

only) 

t 

Korea 

(South) 

Total 

Indochina . 

1  —3 

—  1 

0 

—  6 

6  '  0 

0 

Thailand 
ECAFE  Sterling 


j  —28 
-26  -75 


1  ,  -46 


38  -8 


Gross  surpluses . I _ 1 

and  deficits  (— ) . j  — 


'  i  '  1 

Net  Surpluses  (-|-)  or  Deficits  ( — )  .  .  I  4-4  +157  +  2  — llj+91  —  32j  +8,  —219 


22 

-33 

- 

-11 

+ 

13 


Much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Payments  Union  on  multilateral  compensation  with 
the  establishment  of  a  payments  fund.  In  the  following 
sections,  examples  of  multilateral  compensation  without 
a  working  capital  fund  and  the  problems  involved  are 
examined. 

Scope  for  and  problems  of  circular  clearance 

Part  of  the  amount  mukilaterally  compensable  can 
usually  be  cleared  by  transferring  credits  and  debits 
through  a  complete  circle,  offsetting  an  equal  amount 
of  the  trade  balance  of  all  countries  in  the  circle  without 
a  net  transfer  of  credits  or  debits  between  the  countries. 
The  method  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

Table  4  shows  the  network  of  the  intra-regional 
trade  of  ECAFE  countries  in  1953,  taking  sterling 
countries  as  a  group.  The  figures  are  given  as  exports 
from  countries  whose  names  appear  at  the  top  of  the 
table  to  the  countries  whose  names  appear  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  table.  With  a  total  of  exports  and 
imports,  or  turnover  of  trade,  of  $4,048  million,  $2,860 
million  are  bilaterally  balanced,  which  figure  can  be 


obtained  by  comparing  the  exports  and  imports  between 
pairs  of  countries.  Table  5  shows  the  surplus  and 
deficit  position  of  these  countries  after  offsetting  bilateral 
balances,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  Table  4.  Total 
surplus  or  deficit  both  equals  $594  million,  with  an 
aggregate  of  $1,188  million.  Table  5  shows  that  Indo¬ 
nesia  had  a  deficit  on  trade  account  of  $68  million 
with  Japan,  Japan  had  a  deficit  of  $20  million  with 
the  Philippines  and  the  Philippines  had  a  deficit  of  $7 
million  with  Indonesia.  Thus,  the  smallest  of  these 
figures,  which  is  $7  million  in  this  case,  can  be  offset 
among  the  credit  and  debit  relations  between  these  three 
countries.  In  other  words,  each  of  the  credit  and  debit 
relations  between  the  three  countries  can  be  reduced 
by  $7  million.  The  position  after  this  clearance  is  that 
Indonesia  still  owes  $61  million  to  Japan,  Japan  still 
owes  $13  million  to  the  Philippines,  while  the  debt  of 
the  Philippines  to  Indonesia  is  now  cancelled.  Gross 
surpluses  and  gross  deficits  for  the  whole  table  are 
therefore  each  reduced  by  3  X  S7  million,  with  a  total 
reduction  of  2  X  $21  mililon,  or  $42  million.  The 
following  summarizes  the  possible  maximum  circular 
clearances  for  Table  5. 


Amount  affected 
in  each  circular 

1 

,  1 

No.  of  countries 

Total  amount  cleared 
(mn.  S) 

Countries  between  which  surpluses  and 
deficits  ore  reduced 

clearance 
(mn.  S) 

involved 

Surplus  account  1 

Deficit  account 

Grand  Total  1 

1 

7 

3  ^ 

1 

21 

21 

42 

Indonesia-Jopon-Philippines-Indonesia 

1 

5  1 

i 

5 

5 

10 

China-Jopan-Philippines-Sterling  countries-Thoilond- 
China 

3 

6 

18 

18 

36 

Indonesia-Japon-Philippines-Sterling  countries- 
Thailand-lndochina-Indonesia 

1  1 

i 

5  i 

1 

5 

5 

Indonesia-Jopon-Philippines-Sterling  countries- 
Indochina-Indonesia 

2 

3 

6 

6 

1 

12 

1 

Indonesia-Iapon-Indochina-Indonesia 

8 

4 

32 

32 

I  64 

Indonesia-Jopan-Philippines-Sterling  countries- 
Indonesia 

28 

3 

84 

84 

168 

Indonesia-Iapan-Sterling  countries-lndonesia 

Total 

!  171 

j  171 

342 

The  total  amount  which  can  be  cleared  circularly 
is  $342  million.  Adding  this  to  the  $2,860  million  which 
is  bilaterally  balanced,  total  turnover  which  can  be 
cleared  is  $3,202  million,  leaving  $846  million  uncleared. 

Circular  clearance  can  be  carried  out  either  before  or 
after  offsetting  bilateral  balances.  In  the  above  case,  it 
was  done  after  bilateral  offset.  If  circular  clearance  is 


effected  before  bilateral  offsetting,  the  amount  cleared 
will  be  either  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  amount  cleared 
after  bilateral  offset,  and,  in  no  event,  smaller.  Thus 
if  circular  clearance  before  bilateral  balancing  is  done 
directly  from  Table  4  instead  of  from  Table  5,  an 
additional  amount  of  $324  can  also  be  cleared,  besides 
the  clearance  of  $342  million  in  Table  5.  The  results 
of  this  additional  circular  clearance  are  shown  below: — 
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Amount  affected 
in  each  circular 
clearance 
(mn.$) 

No.  of  countries 
involved 

Total  amount  cleared 
(mn.S) 

Surplus  accoimt  Deficit  account  Grand  Total 

1 

Countries  between  which  surpluses  and 
deficits  are  reduced 

2 

4 

8 

8 

16 

Korea-China-Jopan-Sterling  countries-Korea 

7 

4 

28 

1  28 

56 

Indonesia-Japan-Sterling  countries-Thailand- 

Indonesia 

4 

3 

12 

1 

24 

Indonesia-Iapan-Indochina-Indonesia 

31 

3 

93 

1  93 

186 

Japan-Sterling  countries-Thailand-Jopan 

7 

3 

21 

1 

42 

Korea-China-Sterling  countries-Korea 

Total 

162 

1  162 

1 

324 

The  above  additional  circular  clearance  of  $324  million  involves,  however,  a  reduction  of  $204  million 
in  the  bilateral  offsetting  opportunities. 


Amount  of 
bilateral  balance 
affected 

Number  of  | 

countries  affected 

Total  reduction  of  bilateral  balance 

Countries  between  which  bilateral 
settlements  are  reduced 

Each  country 

All  countries 

9 

2 

18 

36 

Korea-Sterling  countries-Korea 

7 

2 

I  14 

28 

1  Indonesia-Thailand'Indonesia 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

16 

Indonesia-Indochina-Indonesia 

31 

2 

{  62 

1  124 

Japan-Thailand-Japan 

! 

1  102 

j  204 

The  net  increase  of  clearance,  including  both 
bilateral  and  circular,  is  therefore  $324-$204  =  $120 
million  as  compared  with  the  first  method  when  circular 
clearance  is  done  after  bilateral  clearance.  The  amount 
left  uncleared  by  the  second  method  is  $726  million 
as  compared  with  $846  million  by  the  first  method. 

Problems  of  circular  clearance 

In  certain  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  the 
same  maximum  total  circular  clearance  by  different 
combinations  of  the  various  circular  clearances  affecting 
individual  countries  differently.^  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  maximum  amount  of  circular 
clearance  should  always  be  aimed  at,  particularly  when 
the  difference  in  the  total  amount  of  circular  clearance 


In  the  following  example  only  one  circular  clearance  in  both  credit 
and  debit  directions  can  be  effected.  But  there  are  two  alternative* 
of  doinr  this,  D-CVA-D  or  D-B>A-D,  both  clearing  up  $100  million 
three  times  in  each  of  the  credit  and  debit  direction,  with  a  total  of 
$600  million,  leaving  $400  million  uncleared.  But  one  system  affects 
D-C,  C-A  and  A-D  while  the  other  system  affects  D-B,  B-A,  and  A-D. 


Creditor  eountriei 


Debtor  eountriet 

A  B 

c 

D 

A . 

.  —100 

—100 

+100 

B . 

.  +100 

0 

—100 

C . 

.  +100  0 

—100 

D . 

.  —100  +100 

+100 

Cross  credits  (  +  )  . 

.  +200  +100 

+100 

+100 

or  debits  ( — )  . 

.  —100  —100 

—100 

—200 

Net  credits  (  +  )  1 
or  debits  ( — )  f 

.  —100  0 

0 

—100 

Total 


+600 

—600 


obtained  by  the  different  combinations  is  not  very  large. 
Other  criteria,  such  as  clearances  involving  the  maximum 
number  of  countries,  may  also  be  considered.  It  will 
therefore  be  a  problem  to  find  an  objective  criterion,  if 
the  system  is  put  into  practice,  for  the  choice  of  one 
combination  of  circular  clearance  favouring  one  group 
of  countries  instead  of  another  combination  favouring 
another  group  of  countries. 

Circular  clearance  does  not  involve  net  transfer  of 
credit  or  debit  from  one  country  to  another.  However, 
the  possibility  cannot  be  overlooked  that  a  country  which 
holds  a  credit  balance  with  a  hard  currency  country- 
may  not  be  willing  to  offset  it  against  a  debit  balance 
with  a  soft  currency  country.  But  to  the  extent  that 
countries  are  willing  to  offset  their  gross  credits  and 
debits  with  different  countries,  such  a  circular  clearance 
can  be  effected.^  Another  condition,  which  is  necessary 
for  all  multilateral  compensation  payments,  is,  of  course, 
that  countries  must  accept  the  same  cross  rates  of 
exchange  of  the  various  currencies  involved. 

2.  In  other  words,  if  country  A  has  a  credit  balance  of  $100  million 
with  country  B.  but  ia  willing  only  to  use  $60  million  of  this  credit 
for  offsetting  its  debit  balance  with  countries  C.D.E,  etc.,  only  $60 
million  of  the  credit  shocld  he  placed  in  Table  6  for  circular 
clearance 
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!  Non-circular  multilateral  compensation  payments 

and  problems  involved 

Part  of  the  amount  left  uncleared  by  bilateral  and 
circular  clearance  can  still  be  multilaterally  compensated 
by  net  transfers  of  credit  and  debit  between  countries. 
Section  A  of  Table  6  shows  the  residual  position  after 
the  figures  in  Table  5  have  been  cleared  circularly. 
From  the  table  we  can  see  that  China  had  a  gross 
surplus  of  $18  million,  all  with  Korea,  and  a  gross  deficit 
^  of  $10  million,  of  which  $8  million  was  owed  to  sterling 
{  countries  and  $2  million  to  Japan.  Thus,  $10  million 
of  both  the  gross  surplus  and  the  gross  deficit  can  be 
i  settled  multilaterally.  China’s  deficit  of  $8  million  with 
the  sterling  countries  and  of  $9  million  with  Japan  can 
^  both  be  transferred  to  Korea  for  offsetting  China’s 
surplus  with  Korea.  China  will  then  have  an  uncleared 
I  surplus  of  $8  million  with  Korea  and  no  deficit  with 

^  the  sterling  countries  and  Japan.  On  the  other  hand, 

Korea’s  deficit  with  China  is  reduced  by  $10  million 


and  its  deficit  with  the  sterling  countries  increased  by 
$8  million  and  with  Japan  increased  by  $2  million. 
Total  deficit  of  Korea  remains  unchanged  but  China’s 
debits  and  credits  are  both  reduced  by  $10  million. 
Similar  compensation  as  listed  in  Table  6a  can  be  made 
between  other  countries.  A  total  of  $322  million  in 
addition  to  bilateral  and  circular  clearance  can  be  settled 
this  way,  leaving  at  the  end  only  $524  million  which 
cannot  be  cleared  within  the  region  and  which  represents 
the  total  of  the  overall  net  surplus  and  deficit  in  intra- 
regional  trade  of  all  countries. 

Problems  in  non-circular  multilateral  compensation 
payments 

While  the  total  amount  which  can  be  multilaterally 
compensated  is  definite,  there  are  always  alternative 
schemes  of  compensation,  affecting  different  countries 
in  different  ways,  but  building  up  the  same  aggregate. 
Sections  C  and  D  of  Table  6  represent  the  results  after 
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TABLE  6. 


ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  OF  NON-CIRCULAR  MULTILATERAL  SETTLEMENT  OF 
INTRA-REGIONAL  TRADE  BALANCES 


A.  Surpluses  and  deficits  after  circular  clearance  from  Table  5. 


Surplus  countries 

Deficit  coimtries 

Indochina 

Indochino . 

Thailand . 

0 

Thailand 


ECAFE 


Sterling 


Philip¬ 

pines 


Japan 


I  China 
Indonesia!  (Taiwan 
!  only) 


Korea 

(South) 


-70 


ECAFE  Sterling 


Philippines 


Japan 


Indonesia 


China  (Taiwan  only) 


Korea  (South) 


Gross  surpluses 
and  deficits  (— ) 


Net  surpluses  (-f)  or  deficits  (— )  . 


70 


13 


—  4 


—28 


-13 


-13 


—  47 


0  I  —8 


28 


47 


—  19 


-2 


-46 

-4 


—2 


—  149 


13 


19  ! 


—  18 


+4 


46 


149 


18 


157 


72 


170 


18 


0  —70 


—  13 


—79 


-32 


-10 


-f  157 


+  2 


—  11 


-f91 


—32 


—  219 


—219 


Total 


_ 42^ 
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B.  Net  surpluses  and  deficits  after  multilateral  settlement.  Method  I 


_  Surplus  countries  | 

Deficit  countries  —  j 

Indochina  Thailand 

ECAFE 

Sterling 

PhUip- 

pines 

Japan 

Indonesia 

1 

China 
(Taiwan  1 
only)  1 

Korea 

(South) 

Indochina . 

i  0  ^ 

0  ' 

0  ! 

0 

i  ”  1 

0  ' 

i 

—  4 

Thailand . 

I  0  : 

0 

—11 

0 

i  -13 

0 

-133 

ECAFE  Sterling 
Philippines  . 


Indonesia 

China  (Taiwan  only) 
Korea  (South)  . 


-19 

1 

19 

1 

Net  surpluses  (+)  or  deficits  ( — )  . 

+  4  ) 

;  +157 

1 

+  2  j  -11 

+  91  —32  i  +8 

i 

—  219 

C.  Net  surpluses  and  deficits  after  multilateral  settlement,  Method  II 


Surplus  countries 

Deficit  countries  _ 

Indochina  ^ 

Thailand 

ECAFE 

Sterling 

i 

Indochina . | 

1 

i  0 

1 

0 

Thailand . | 

0 

0 

ECAFE  Sterling . 

0 

0 

Philippines . 


Japan  . 

Indonesia . | 


China  (Taiwan  only) .  I 

Korea  (South) . 


Net  surpluses  (+)  or  deficits  ( — )  .  +4  |  -|-157  +2 


91 


■11  +91 


—  32  !  +8  —219 
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TABLE  6a. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  NON-CIRCULAR  MULTILATERAL  SETTLEMENTS,  METHOD  I 


Deductions  from  the  table  !  Additions  to  the  table 


1 

Number 

Total  deductions 

Countries  between  which 

( 

i 

Countries  between  which  1 

Net 

Settle- 

Amount 

1 

tries 

aiiected 

Surplus 
account  ^ 

Deficit  1 
account 

Grand 

total 

surplus  and 
deficits  ore  reduced 

account  | 

account ! 

Total 

surplus  and 
deficits  ore  reduced 

i 

ment 

2 

2  ! 

4  i 

1 

4  1 

8 

Korea-China-Iapan 

i 

2 

2  ' 

4 

Korea-Jopon 

4 

8  , 

2 

16  j 

16 

32 

Korea-China-Sterling  countries 

8 

8 

16 

Korea-Sterling  countries 

16 

47 

2 

94  1 

94 

188 

Korea-Jopon-Sterling  countries 

47 

47 

94 

Korea-Sterling  countries 

94 

-  28 

2 

56  j 

56 

112 

Korea-Iopan-Thoiland 

28 

28 

56 

Korea-Thailand 

56 

4 

2 

8  1 

8 

16 

Korea-Jopan-lndochina 

4  ' 

4 

8 

Korea-Indochina 

8 

2 

2 

4  1 

j  i 

4 

8 

i 

Korea-Philippines-Sterling 

countriees 

2  1 

2  i 

4 

Korea-Sterling  countries 

4 

4 

2 

8 

1 

;  ^ 

'  16 

i 

Korea-Sterling  countries- 
Thailand 

4 

4 

8 

Korea-Thailand 

!  8 

11 

2 

'  22 

22 

' 

Philippines-Sterling  countries- 
Thailand 

11 

22 

Philippines-Thoiland 

22 

55 

2 

no 

no 

;  220 

1 

Korea-Sterling  countries- 
{  Thailand 

55 

55 

no 

Korea-Thailand 

no 

Total 

i 

1 

1 

322 

1 

322 

i 

i  644 

1 

1 

161 

161 

322 

1 

322 

such  multilateral  compensation  settlements  based  on  two  813  million  with  Indonesia  and  $133  million  with  Korea, 

of  the  many  alternative  arrangements  for  multilateral  There  is  no  reason  why  Thailand  must  agree  to  change 

compensation  payments.  The  overall  net  credit  or  debit  its  credit  relations  from  those  recorded  in  Section  A  of 

of  each  country  is  not  altered  but  tl^e  credit  and  debit  Table  6  to  those  in  section  B.  The  same  difficulty  would 

relations  between  pairs  of  countries  are  not  always  the  arise  if  this  kind  of  multilateral  settlement  were  done 

same.  The  range  of  indeterminateness  is  even  greater  before  circular  clearance, 

if  such  multilateral  settlements  are  effected  prior  to 

circular  clearance.  Certain  criteria,  on  the  basis  of  MultiUiteral  settlement  of  intra-regional  balance 

which  a  particular  way  of  settlement  can  be  selected,  have,  payments  making  use  of  credit  or  debit 

therefore,  to  be  devised.  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  intra-regional  trade 
Besides  the  indeterminateness,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  ECAFE  countries  accounts  for  only  a  little  more 

of  net  transfer  of  credit  and  debit  from  one  country  to  than  one-third  of  their  total  trade,  and  that  ceteris  paribus 

another.  For  example,  section  A  of  Table  6  shows  that  the  larger  the  number  of  countries  or  groups  of  countries 

Thailand  •  holds  a  credit  $70  million  with  sterling  considered,  the  larger  is  the  scope  for  multilateral 

countries,  $28  million  with  Japan,  $13  million  with  compensation.  The  amount  which  can  be  circularly 

Indonesia  and  $46  million  with  Korea,  the  total  credit  cleared  or  multilaterally  settled  in  the  world  trade  is 

adding  up  to  $157  million.  In  section  B  of  Table  6,  larger,  not  only  absolutely  but  also  relatively,  than  that 

which  shows  the  result  of  one  of  the  alternative  arrange-  which  can  be  settled  within  the  intra-regional  trade  alone, 

ments  of  multilateral  settlements,  although  Thailand’s  Accordingly,  a  larger  share  of  intra-regional  balance  of 

total  credits  with  all  countries  continue  to  be  $157  payments  could  be  multilaterally  compensated  if  out- 

million,  its  credit  to  individual  countries  changes,  leaving  standing  balances  of  all  countries  in  the  world  were  to 

it  with  a  credit  of  $11  million  with  the  Philippines,  be  settled  simultaneously... 
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Table  7  presents  a  network  of  trade  in  which  EPU 
countries,  dollar  countries,  ECAFE  sterling  countries  and 
other  sterling  countries  are  integrated  into  four  major 
groups,^  and  Table  8  shows  the  gross  surpluses  and 
deficits  within  this  network  after  offsetting  bilateral 
balances.  They  are  constructed  on  the  lines  of  Tables 
4  and  5.  Table  9  summarizes  the  results  derived  from 
the  various  hypotheses. 

Section  (a)  of  Table  9  shows  the  results  of  the 
various  ways  of  settling  intra-regional  payments,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  payments  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Section  (b)  gives  the  results  of  the 
settlement  on  a  world-wide  basis  of  payments  on  trade 
account  with  countries  grouped  according  to  Tables  7 
and  8.  Section  (c)  gives  that  part  of  the  results  from 

1.  The  separation  of  sterling  countries  in  the  ECAFE  region  from 
those  outside  the  region  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Philippines  and 
Indochina  from  dollar  areas  and  EPU  countries  respectively  are 
made  merely  to  facilitate  comparison  of  the  results  with  those 
derived  from  intra-regional  payments  only. 


(b)  which  affects  intra-regional  trade  of  ECAFE  countries 
as  compared  with  (a).  Lines  (7)  and  (8)  indicate  the 
results  of  circular  clearance  after  bilateral  settlement. 
By  settling  world  payments  as  a  whole,  the  amount  of 
intra-regional  indebtedness  which  is  non-compensable  is 
reduced  from  13  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  of  the  turnover. 
Lines  (9)  and  10)  show  the  similar  comparison  when 
circular  clearance  is  done  before  bilateral  settlement. 
Settlement  through  the  world  reduces  the  proportion  of 
intra-regional  trade  turnover  which  is  non-compensable 
from  13  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 

The  maximization  of  the  amounts  compensated  in 
international  payments,  taking  the  world  as  a  whole, 
was  the  guiding  principle  followed  in  this  illustration. 
If  this  criterion  were  dispensed  with,  the  whole  amount 
of  intra-regional  payments  can  be  cleared,  but  at  the 
expense  of  increasing  the  credit  and  debit  balances  of 
ECAFE  countries  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


TABLE  7. 

NETWORK  OF  TRADE  OF  ECAFE  COUNTRIES  AND  PRINCIPAL  CURRENCY  AREAS,  1953 

(in  million  dollars) 


Export  from 

Import  to 

Non- 

ECAFE 

dollar 

countries 

Non- 

ECAFE 

Sterling 

countries 

Indo¬ 

nesia 

Philip-  I 
pines 

EPU 

countries 

Indo¬ 

china 

Thai¬ 

land 

ECAFE 

Sterling 

countries 

Japan 

Taiwan 

only) 

Chino 

Korea 

(South) 

Total 

Imports 

Non-ECAFE  dollar  countries  . 

1,666 

170 

278 

2,652 

16 

87 

515 

303 

5 

25 

5,717 

2,472 

44 

6 

2,862 

Bl 

2 

912 

113 

10 

1 

6,422 

Indonesia . 

136 

83 

0 

208 

5 

20 

182 

105 

0 

0 

739 

Philippines . 

333 

5 

■1 

17 

■ 

28 

28 

0 

0 

418 

EPU  countries . 

2,956 

3,632 

276 

46 

20 

^B 

471 

105 

7 

0 

7,520 

Indochina . 

18 

m 

.  11 

m 

309 

mu 

21 

GO 

0 

0 

367 

Thailand . 

60 

47 

7 

0 

65 

3 

Bl 

76 

52 

1 

0 

311 

ECAFE  Sterling  countries 

368 

1,216 

218 

2 

530 

22 

150 

■1 

192 

12 

9 

2,719 

Japan  . 

1,025 

257 

37 

48 

169 

14 

B 

267 

58 

26 

1,981 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .  . 

20 

5 

H 

0 

8 

B 

B 

20 

61 

B 

114 

Korea  (South) . 

83 

1 

■ 

2 

10 

B 

46 

13 

175 

18 

B 

348 

Total  Exports  .... 

7,471 

6,912 

770 

382 

6,830 

80 

392 

2,505 

1,142 

111 

61 

\  26,656 

26,6^ 

19 


TABLE  8. 

SURPLUSES  AND  DEFICITS  ON  TRADE  ACCOUNTS  OF  ECAFE  COUNTRIES 
AND  PRINCIPAL  CURRENCY  AREAS,  1953 
(in  million  dollars) 


countries 

Deficit  countries  ' 

Ksa- 

ECAFE 

dollar 

Hon- 

ECAFE 

Sterling 

roiirytrias 

Indo¬ 

nesia 

Philip¬ 

pines 

EPU 

Indo¬ 

china 

Thai¬ 

land 

ECAFE 
Sterling  | 

JaDon 

China 

only) 

Korea 

(South) 

Toted 

Non-EC AFE  dollar  countries  . 

—  806 

34 

—55 

304 

147 

—722 

-15 

—58 

3 

1 

3 

■'1 

i 

!j 

1 

1  Non-ECAFE  Sterling  countries 

806 

—39 

1 

■ 

m 

0 

Indonesia . 

-34 

39 

—7 

68 

—6 

IB 

■ 

Oi 

1  Philippines . 

55 

—  1 

7 

29 

0 

26 

-20 

■ 

—2 

1  EPU  countries . 

304 

770 

68 

29 

—  289 

—  58 

+  59 

-64 

—  1 

—  10 

Indochina . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

289 

—3 

-1 

—6 

m 

0 

1  Thailand . 

—27 

45 

-13 

0 

58 

3 

—74 

—28 

1 

-46 

ECAFE  Sterling  countries 

—  147 

304 

36 

—26 

59 

1 

74 

—75 

—  8 

—4 

1  Japan  . 

722 

144 

—68 

20 

64 

6 

75 

—3 

—  149 

1  China  (Taiwan  only)  .  .  . 

15 

—5 

0 

0 

1 

■1 

B 

■ 

3 

—  18 

1  Korea  (South) . 

58 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

46 

* 

149 

18 

1  Gross  surpluses  .... 

1  and 

deficits  (— ) . 

1,962 

1,302 

151 

52 

481 

10 

188 

260 

220 

24 

0 

—287 

-208 

—812 

—  120 

—88 

-1,171 

—  297 

—  107 

-474 

—  1,059 

—27 

—4,650; 

!  Net  surpluses  (+)  or  deficits  (—) 

+  1,754 

+  490 

+31 

—36  j  —690 

—  287 

+  81 

—214 

—  839 

-3 

—287 

01 

'  TABLE  9. 

SCOPE  FOR  MULTILATERAL  COMPENSATION  PAYMENTS,  1953 

(in  million  dollars) 


(a)  Intra-regional  trade  of  ECAFE  area 


Total 

turnover 

(a) 

Bilateral 

Circular 

ally  com¬ 
pensable 
(d) 

Non-com- 

pensable 

(e) 

Percentages  of  turnover 

(b) 

(c) 

(b) 

(c)  1 

(d) 

(e) 

Omitting  circular  clearance 

4,048 

2,860 

664 

524 

71 

1 

16 

13 

Circular  clearance  ofier  bilateral 

settlement . 

4.048 

1  2,860 

342 

322 

524 

71 

8 

8 

13 

Circular  clearance  before  bilateral 

settlement . 

4,048 

1  2,656 

666 

202 

524 

66 

16  1 

S 

13 

(b)  Trade  of  ECAFE  countries  and  principal  currency  areas,  based  on  Tables  7  and  8 


(4) 

Omitting  circular  clearance 

53,312 

44,012  ! 

4,588 

4,712 

83 

9 

i  8 

(5) 

Circular  clearance  after  bUoterol 
settlement . 

53.312 

44,012 

2,254 

2,334 

4,712 

83 

4 

4 

9 

(6) 

Circular  clearance  before  bilateral 
settlement . 

53,312 

1 

41,348  1 

6,420 

832 

4,712 

78 

12 

2 

9 

(c)  Comparison  between  clearance  among  ECAFE  countries  only  (a)  and  clearance  of  ECAFE  accounts 


by  making  use  of  credit  and  debit  relations  with  other  countries  (b) 


Circular  clearance  ofter  bilateral 
settlement: 

(7)  Clearance  among  ECAFE  countries 
only . 

1  4,048  : 

2,860 

342 

322  : 

524 

71 

8 

8 

13 

(8)  Clearance  through  other  countries  . 

4,048 

2,860 

566 

184  ! 

438 

71 

14 

s 

11 

Circular  clearance  before  bilateral 
settlement: 

(9)  Clearance  among  ECAFE  countries 
only . 

i 

i 

1 

i  4,048 

1  2,656 

666 

1 

j 

1  202 

524 

66 

i 

16 

5 

13 

(10)  Clearance  through  other  coimtries 

!  4,048 

j  2,804 

760 

'  86 

398 

69 

19 

2 

10 

20 


Multilateral  compensation  through  a  payments  fund 

It  has  been  arithmetically  illustrated  how  multilateral 
compensation  can  be  effected.  However,  without  the 
establishment  of  a  payments  fund,  there  are  practical 
obstacles  to  such  schemes,  the  solution  of  which  is 
difficult.  Non-circular  compensation  requires  net  transfer 
of  credit  and  debit  from  one  country  to  another  and 
it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  all  countries  concerned 
with  agree  to  such  transfers.  Although  circular  clearance 
does,  not  require  any  real  transfer  of  credit,  there  is 
still  a  possibility  that  some  countries  may  not  be  willing 
to  cancel  debit  in  one  currency  with  credit  in  another 
currency.  In  addition,  the  scope  for  circular  clearance 
is  considerably  smaller  than  possible  full  multilateral 
compensation. 

One  possible  means  to  overcome  these  difficulties 
which  has  been  tried  with  success  is  the  establishment 
of  a  .common  payments  fund,  similar  to  the  European 
Payments  Union.  A  common  unit  of  account  is  re¬ 
cognized  and  fixed  exchange  rates  with  various  currencies 
are  established.  Each  member  country  contributes  a 
part  of  the  working  capital.  Part  of  the  capital  may 
also  be  contributed  by  outside  countries.  Periodically, 
credit  and  debit  of  member  countries  are  transferred  to 
the  common  fund,  so  that  in  the  end  each  country  will 
be  automatically  cleared.  The  amount  cleared  will  be 
equal  to  the  maximum  possible  amount  multilaterally 
compensable.  There  is  no  margin  of  indeterminateness. 
If  the  member  countries  consider  that  credit  balance 
with  the  “fund”  (which  “fund”  is  supported  by  all 
members)  is  no  worse  than  credit  balance  with  any  of 
the  individual  countries,  the  unwillingness  of  net  transfer 
of  credit  between  countries  would  also  be  eliminated. 

However,  there  may  still  be  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  the  payments  fund,  especially  by  those 
countries  which  usually  have  net  credit  balances  with 
hard  currency  countries;  for  these  countries  may  not 
see  any  advantage  in  transferring  these  credit  balances 
to  the  fund.  Certain  inducements  may  therefore  be 
necessary  if  all  countries  are  to  be  interested.  One  of 
the  possible  inducements  may  be  contributions  to  the 
common  fund  by  creditor  countries  outside  the  region. 
Such  contributions  would  also  help  to  solve  part  of  the 


overall  problem  of  payments  arising  from  the  temporary 
shortage  of  exchange  resources.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  must  be  regulations  restricting  the  use  of 
credit  from  the  fund. 

Conclusion 

The  desirability  of  establishing  a  payments  union 
would  depend  upon  the  present  network  of  international 
trade  of  ECAFE  countries  and  the  adequacy  of  existing 
payments  arrangements.  Facts  relating  to  both  point  to 
the  limitations  of  a  regional  approach  and  the  importance 
of  global  factors. 

Of  the  intra-regional  trade  only  27  per  cent  was 
not  related  either  to  dollar  or  to  sterling  countries,  while 
the  remaining  73  per  cent  was  conducted  either  in  dollar 
or  in  sterling.  Of  the  trade  of  ECAFE  countries  with 
the  world,  83  per  cent  was  connected  with  either  dollar 
or  sterling  countries  and  8  per  cent  with  EPU  countries. 
Some  of  the  trade  between  non-sterling  non-dollar 
countries  was  also  conducted  either  in  dollar  or  in 
sterling. 

The  trade  of  ECAFE  countries  with  the  different 
areas  and  the  currency  pattern  of  that  trade  thus  reflect 
ihe  predominance  of  sterling  and  dollar  transactions. 
Since  dollar  has  always  remained  a  fully  convertible 
currency,  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  the  full  multila¬ 
teral  convertibility  of  sterling.  The  multilateral  facilities 
accessible  to  ECAFE  countries  in  and  through  the  Sterling 
Area  arrangements  were  always  considerable,  though 
not  adequate.  Since  22  March,  1954,  a  substantial 
additional  measure  of  multilateralism  has  been  introduced 
in  sterling  transactions.  These  arrangements  provide  a 
wider  and  larger  degree  of  multilateralism  than  a  purely 
regional  arrangement  in  the  ECAFE  area  could.  The 
statistical  and  non-statistical  data  in  this  paper  adequately 
support  this  conclusion.  From  the  thoretical  and  tech¬ 
nical  point  of  view,  the  ECAFE  countries  would  find 
that  the  solution  to  their  payments  problem  arising  from 
the  inconvertibility  of  currencies  would  lie  less  in  a 
regional  than  in  a  global  multilateral  approach,  and 
that  the  progress  of  sterling  towards  free  convertibility 
would  in  time  provide  the  solution. 
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GAINS  FROM  TRADE  IN  ECAFE  COUNTRIES,  JULY  1950  TO  JUNE  19S3> 


The  concept 

During  the  Korean  war  boom,  the  increase  in 
demand  for  certain  commodities  raised  their  prices  in 
relation  to  those  of  other  products.  In  ECAFE  countries 
which  export  rubber,  tin,  cotton,  jute,  rice  and  certain 
manufactured  goods,  the  export  prices  of  these  commo¬ 
dities  rose  more  than  the  prices  of  import  goods.  As 
a  result,  each  physical  unit  of  exports  could  exchange 
for  a  large  quantity  of  imports,  or  the  terms  of  trade 
became  more  favourable  as  compared  with  the  period 
before  the  Korean  war.  It  will  be  interesting  and 
informative  to  measure  the  gains  which  these  countries 
derived  from  the  change  in  the  terms  of  trade  during 
the  three  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 
In  the  present  note,  the  12-month  period  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  i.e.  July  1949- 
June  1950,  is,  wherever  possible,  chosen  as  the  basis 
of  comparison. 

Terms  of  trade  can  be  expressed  as  the  ratio  of 
the  unit  value  index  of  exports  (Px)  to  the  unit  value 
index  of  imports  <Pm),  or  Px/Pm.  This,  together  with 
the  quantity  of  exports,  determines  the  capacity  to 
import  as  derived  from  the  export  of  merchandise.  The 
increase  (or  decrease)  due  to  these  factors,  arising  from 
the  export  of  merchandise  in  the  capacity  to  import 
in  the  year  n,  as  compared  wkh  the  base  year  o,  valued 
at  the  base  period  price  of  import  goods,  may  be 
computed  by  either  of  the  following  formulae: 

G  =  Qx  Xo  (Ei.  -  1) 

or  G  =  5a-(P*-.  1)=^-X!L 

Px  '  Pm  Pm  Px 

where  G  is  the  change  in  the  capacity  to  import,  Xo 
and  Xn  are  respectively  the  value  of  exports  of  the  base 
year  and  that  of  the  given  year,  and  Qx  is  the  quantum 
index  of  exports.  (p^-I)  indicates  the  gain  per 
unit  value  of  exports  at  base  year  price,  QxXo  and 
Xn/Px  show  the  two  alternative  methods  of  estimating 
given  year  exports  valued  at  the  base  year  price,  and 

Xo  -1)  may  be  considered  as  the  change  in  the 
Pm 

1.  The  study  includes  only  Burma,  Ceylon,  China  (Taiwan  only),  India, 
the  States  of  Indochina.  Indonesia,  Japan,  Malaya  (Federation  and 
Sinaapore  only),  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  for  which 
statistics  are  available. 


capacity  to  import  arising  from  the  change  in  the  terms 
of  trade  alone,  assuming  no  change  in  the  quantity  of 
exports.  Xn/Pm  measures  the  total  capacity  to  import 
in  the  given  year  valued  at  the  base  year  price  of 
import  goods.  The  results  of  the  two  formulae  will 
be  identical  if,  for  the  unit  value  and  quantum  indexes, 
one  is  computed  by  the  Laspeyre  formula  and  the  Other' 
by  the  Paasche  formula  so  that  one  is  derived  from 
the  other  through  the  total  value  of  trade.^  To  facilitate 
comparison,  the  final  figures  are  converted  into  U.S. 
dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  of  the  base  year.  If  the 
export  proceeds  of  the  given  year  be  completely  utilized 
in  payment  for  the  given  year  imports,  the  increase  in 
the  capacity  to  import  (C)  will  equal  the  gains  from 
the  change  in  the  terms  of  trade. 

If,  however,  in  a  given  year,  exports  are  greater 
than  imports  and  the  surplus,  is  not  used  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  in  the  same  year,  the  actual  gain 
will  be  different  from  the  increase  in  the  capacity  to 
import.  Whether  the  actual  gain  is  greater  or  smaller 
than  the  capacity  to  import  depends  on  whether  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  services’,  and  other  obligations 
paid  by  the  country  is  smaller  or  greater  than  the 
change  in  the  import  price  of  merchandise  and  whether 
some  of  the  export  surplus  is  used  to  finance  imports 
of  other  years  with  prices  lower  or  higher  than  in  the 
given  year.  The  reverse  may  be  said  in  the  case  of 
import  surplus.  As  costs  on  items  other  than  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  freight  and  insurance  on  import  goods,  are 
generally  not  available,  actual  gains  cannot  be  estimated. 
But  so  far  as  annual  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
do  not  differ  very  much,  and  import  and  export  prices 
do  not  change  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  the  gains  for 
the  three-year  period  under  review  will  not  diverge 
materially  from  the  improvement  in  the  capacity  to 
import. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  of  certain  articles  had 
fluctuated  widely  in  the  three  years,  and  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  capacity  to  import,  especially  in  1950 
and  1951,  was  not  utilized  in  the  same  year,  for  although 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that,  since  a  number  of  countries  in  the  ECAFE 
i-eKion  do  not  follow  this  practice,  the  two  formulae  are  not  iden¬ 
tical  for  these  countries. 

3.  For  countries  which  value  imports  at  e.i.f..  cost  of  transport  and 
insurance  is  included  in  the  price  of  import  goods  as  recorded  in 
trade  returns.  For  the  Philippines  which  values  both  imports  and 
exports  at  f.o.b.,  the  cost  of  these  services  is  not  included. 
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exports  were  increased,  imports  were  not  increased  simul¬ 
taneously,  partly  because  of  the  time  lag  in  increasing 
the  import  demand  following  the  increase  in  export 
income,  and  partly  because  of  the  shortage  of  supply 
during  the  Korean  war.  Thus,  in  many  countries, 
export  surplus  in  earlier  years  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  was  used  to  pay  for  import  surplus 
of  later  years  when  import  prices  had  either  increased 
or  decreased.  The  actual  gains  would,  therefore,  be 
respectively  smaller  or  larger  than  the  increase  in  the 
capacity  to  import. 

The  increase  (or  decrease)  in  the  capacity  to 
import  can  therefore  be  broken  up  into  two  portions: 
the  portion  realized  in  a  given  year  from  merchandise 
imports  and  the  balance  of  trade.  The  portion  realized 
in  a  given  year  can  be.  calculated  easily  by  applying  the 
standard  formula  to  the  value  of  exports  or  imports 
whichever  is  smaller.  But  there  is  no  way  of  finding 
which  year’s  export  surplus  had  been  used  to  pay  for 
the  import  surplus  of  a  particular  year.  For,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  accumulated  export  surplus  should 
be  considered  as  a  pool  from  which  import  surplus  of 
different  years  might  be  paid.  To  avoid  the  complica¬ 
tion  of  matching  the  export  surplus  with  the  import 
surplus  of  particular  years,  single  figures  for  export  and 
import  unit  value  indexes  for  the  three  years  as  a  whole^ 
are  computed  for  the  present  purpose  from  which  the 
terms  of  trade  are  calculated.  The  portion  of  the  gain 
from  merchandise  trade  which  is  realized  during  the 
whole  period  can  be  derived  from  the  terms  of  trade 
and  the  value  of  total  exports  or  total  imports,  which¬ 
ever  is  smaller. 

In  most  ECAFE  countries,  prices  of  only  a  limited 
number  of  export  commodities  rose  relative  to  import 
prices;  such  rise  accounted  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  gains  in  the  terms  of  trade.  The  unit  value  of  these 
export  commodities  can,  therefore,  also  be  compared  with 
the  general  import  unit  value  index  for  the  calculation 
of  the  gains  derived  from  the  export  of  these  commodities. 

Cumulative  balance  of  trade 

In  matching  exports  with  imports  for  the  three 
years  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  net  positive  or  negative 
balance  of  trade  of  various  size  for  the  ECAFE  coun¬ 
tries.  For  this  part  of  trade,  the  gains  cannot  be 
calculated  without  more  daring  assumptions,  although 
all  export  surplus  has  been  included  in  the  calculation 
of  the  change  in  the  capacity  to  import.  However,  we 


1.  For  axKreKate  formulae,  this  can  be  obtained  from  tbe  ratio  between 
the  total  trade  value  in  the  three  years  at  current  prices  and  the 
total  trade  value  at  base  prices.  For  other  methods  of  matchinK, 
see  footnote  to  p.  24. 


can  consider  the  export  surplus  accumulated  up  to  a 
given  date  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  as  the 
imused  capacity  to  import,  acquired  during  the  period 
concerned,  if  it  was  not  used  for  other  purposes.  To 
eliminate  the  change  in  price  and  to  indicate  the 
physical  volume  so  as  to  achieve  comparability  with 
the  gains,  the  cumulative  export  surplus  is  deflated  by 
the  unit-value  index  of  imports  and  the  cumulative 
import  surplus  is  deflated  by  the  unit-value  index  of 
exports  at  the  end  of  each  period.  Separate  figures  are 
calculated  by  deflating  the  cumulative  export  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  three  year  period  by  the  import  unit-value 
index  for  the  second  half  year  of  1953.  This  would 
be  the  amount  of  goods  valued  at  the  base  year  price 
which  could  be  further  imported  if  import  prices  do  not 
change  very  much  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand, 
cumulative  import  surplus  might  be  regarded  as  a 
deduction  from  the  general  exchange  holdings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  If  this  amount  were  not  met 
hy  current  factor  income  or  donations  from  abroad,  it 
would  have  to  be  replenished  mainly  by  merchandise 
exports  in  later  periods.  Thus,  deflating  the  cumulative 
import  surplus  by  the  unit-value  index  of  exports  in  the 
second  half  of  1953  would  give  a  measure  of  the  required 
volume  of  exports  by  valuing  at  the  base-year  price.  If 
export  prices  do  not  change  much  as  compared  with 
those  at  the  second  half  year  of  1953,  this  would  be 
the  amount  of  exports  necessary  to  repay  the  import 
surplus.  Since  export  surplus  and  import  surplus  are 
deflated  differently,  they  give  different  meanings  and 
should  be  considered  as  entirely  separate  series. 

Alternative  formulae  and  implications  of 
the  unit-value  index 

The  unit-value  indexes  of  trade  compiled  by  govern¬ 
ments,  whenever  available,  are  used  in  this  note  for  the 
calculation  of  the  changes  in  the  capacity  to  import 
and  of  the  realized  gains  from  the  change  in  the  terms 
of  trade.  India,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  compiled 
unit-value  indexes  by  the  Paasche  formula;  Indochina,^ 
Japan  and  Pakistan  by  the  Laspeyre  formula;  and  Ceylon 
by  the  Laspeyre  formula  for  the  export  index  and  by 
the  Paasche  formula  for  the  import  index.  The  Laspeyre 
formula,  weighted  by  the  base-year  quantities,  measures 
the  average  change  in  price  of  a  bundle  of  goods  with 
the  same  commodity  composition  as  that  for  the  base- 
year.  The  Paasche  formula,  weighted  by  the  quantities 
of  the  current  year,  measures  the  average  change  in 
the  price  of  a  bundle  of  goods  with  the  same  commodity 
composition  as  that  for  the  given  year.  In  comparing 


2.  The  term  Indochina  is  used  in  this  note  to  repreaent  tbe  enstoma 
union  comprising  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam. 
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year-to-year  price  changes,  the  Laspeyre  formula  has 
the  advantage  of  isolating  the  price  change  from  the 
change  in  the  commodity  composition  of  trade.  But  to 
compare  the  current  price  with  the  base-year  price  only, 
the  Paasche  formula  has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
the  actual  commodity  composition  in  the  current  year. 
The  results  of  the  two  formulae  will  be  close  only  when 
the  commodity  composition  of  trade  does  not  change 
much  between  the  base  year  and  the  given  year.  This 
usually  happens  when  the  base  year  is  not  too  far  away, 
and  when  the  commodity  composition  of  trade  does  not 
change  rapidly.  In  practice,  countries  using  the  Laspeyre 
formula  also  use  the  period  between  1948  and  1950  as 
the  base  period  for  weighting.  However,  there  had  been 
significant  changes  in  the  commodity  composition  of 
trade  during  the  three  years  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  Thus  the  implications  of  these  formulae 


should  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  the  change  in 
the  capacity  to  import  and  the  gains  from  change  in 
the  terms  of  trade  calculated  therefrom. 

Nature  of  unit  value  indexes  used  for  the 
present  calculation 

China,  Indonesia,  Pakistan  and  Thailand  do  not  have 
unit-value  indexes  for  post-war  years,  and  Burma’s 
indexes,  compiled  by  the  Laspeyre  formula  with  pre-war 
base,  are  found  erratic.  For  tbe  computation  of  tbe 
gains  from  the  change  in  the  terms  of  trade,  we  have 
to  resort  to  available  material  to  compile  indexes  for 
these  countries.  The  formula  and  the  weight  base  for 
these  indexes  and  for  indexes  of  other  countries  compiled 
by  the  governments  which  are  used  in  the  present 
calculation,  are  summarized  below: 


i 

Fonnula 

Weight  base 

Compiler 

Bunna  | 

Paasche  . 

ECAFE 

Ceylon 

Exports:  Laspeyre . 

Imports:  Paasche . 

1948  .  I 

i 

Government 

Government 

i 

China  (Taiwan  only)  | 

Paasche .  1 

ECAFE 

India 

Paasche .  - 

Government 

Indochina 

Before  1951,  moving  current  weights,  chained  . ,  . . ' .  ! 

Since  1951,  Laspeyre  .  ! 

1950 

1  Government 

1  Government 

Indonesia 

Paasche  . 

1  ECAFE 

Japan 

Laspeyre  with  1950  as  hose  chained  to  Fisher's  index  for  1950 

1950 

Government 

Malaya 

Paasche . 

Government 

Pakistan 

Exports:  Laspeyre . 

Imports:  Laspeyre . 

1948/49 

April  1949/March  1950 

1  Government 
i  ECAFE 

Philippines 

1  Paasche . 

Government 

I 

Thailand 

I  Exports:  Paasche . 

1  Imports:  Paasche . 

1  ECAFE 

1  ECAFE 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  five 
indexes  compiled  by  the  ECAFE  Secretariat.  Because 
of  the  limitation  of  available  material,  the  coverage  for 
some  of  the  import  indexes  is  extremely  small,  and  in 
one  case  market  prices  of  import  goods,  instead  of  unit 
values,  have  to  be  used.  Percentage  coverage  refers  to 
the  average  during  the  whole  three-year  period. 

(1)  Burma:  The  unit-value  index  for  exports  is 
computed  from  11  items  covering  about  94  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  exports.  The  unit-value  index  for 
imports  is  computed  from  18  items  covering  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  imports.  Paasche  formula  is 
used  for  both  indexes,  with  the  fiscal  year  October  1949 
to  September  1950  as  the  base.  Because  of  the  lack  of 


more  detailed  breakdown  for  the  18  items,  the  reliability 
of  the  import  index  is  low,  although  it  covers  60  per 
cent  of  the  trade  value. 

(2)  China  (Taiwan  only) :  The  unit-value  index 
for  exports  is  computed  from  23  items  covering  about 
99  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports.  For  imports,  it 
is  computed  from  54  items  covering  about  65  per  cent 
of  tbe  total  value.  The  Paasche  formula  is  used  for 
both  indexes.  Because  of  incomplete  statistics  for  1949 
and  the  lack  of  monthly  data  for  1950,  the  year  1950 
is  used  as  the  base.  To  avoid  the  complication  of 
multiple  exchange  rates,  these  indexes  are  compiled  in 
terms  of  dollars. 
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(3)  Indonesia:  The  unit-value  index  for  exports 
is  computed  from  18  items  covering  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  exports.  For  imports,  it.  is  computed 
from  31  items  covering  about  70  per  cent  of  the  value. 
The  Paasche  formula  is  used,  with  July  1949  to  June 
1950  as  the  base. 

(4)  Pakistan:  Because  of  the  limitation  of  the 
available  statistics,  only  two  items,  namely,  sea-borne 
imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  and  cotton  twist  and  yarn, 
covering  about  25  per  cent  of  imports,  are  included  in 
the  computation  of  the  unit-value  index  of  imports. 
Needless  to  say,  they  cannot  represent  the  change  in 
the  price  of  import  goods.^  To  achieve  comparability 
with  the  export  index  compiled  by  the  government,  the 
Laspeyre  formula  is  used.  The  fiscal  year  April  1949 
to  March  1950  is  taken  as  the  base. 

(51  Thailand:  A  unit-value  index  of  exports  of 
the  Paasche  type  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  four 
commodities:  rubber,  tin,  rice  and  teak,  covering  89  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  exports.  For  the  import  index, 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  unit  value,  wholesale 
prices  collected  by  ,  the  Department  of  Commercial  In¬ 
telligence,  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  are  weighted 
by  the  value  of  imports  in  the  given  year.  This  index 
comprises  4  items  covering  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
imports.  The  first  half  year  of  1950  is  used  as  the 
base.  The  reliability  of  this  index  is  low  not  only 
because  of  its  small  coverage  but  the  use  of  wholesale 
prices  include  in  the  index  the  effect  of  any  revision  of 
import  duties  and  any  change  in  profit  margin  especially 
arising  from  shortage  of  supply  caused  by  import  control. 
Both  indexes  are  compiled  in  terms  of  dollars. 

The  statistics 

Table  1  shows  for  11  countries  in  the  ECAFE  region 
the  export  and  import  unit-value  indexes  in  terms  of 
national  currencies*  and  the  terms  of  trade.  In  nine 
countries,  not  including  Burma  and  Thailand,*  the  terms 
of  frade  were  more  favourable  in  1951,  as  compared 
with  the  year  before  the  Korean  war;  but  because  of 
the  falling  price  of  export  goods  and  of  the  rising  price 
of  import  goods,  it  was  favourable  only  in  five  countries 
(including  Burma  and  Thailand)  in  1952,  as  compared 
with  the  year  before  the  Korean  war.  However,  in  the 
first  half-year  of  1953,  again  seven  countries  had 
favourable  terms  as  compared  with  that  in  the  base  year. 

Gains  would  be  larger  if,  during  the  period  with  the 
most  favourable  terms  of  trade,  volume  of  trade  was 


1.  For  cases  like  Pakistan  and  Thailand,  an  alternative  to  estimatinK 
the  import  unit-value  index  is  to  use  the  exi^ort  unit-value  of  their 
trading  partners.  But  detailed  export  statistics  by  commodities  and 
destination  from  these  countries  are  not  available,  and  estimates 
based  on  the  general  unit-value  indexes  of  the  exporting  countries 
are  not  reliable. 

2.  Except  China,  Japan  and  Thailand  where  US  dollars  are  used. 

8.  The  reliability  of  the  import  unit-value  index  for  both  Burma  and 
Thailand  is  relatively  low. 


also  large.  Table  2  shows  the  value  of  exports  and 
imports  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  different  years,  also 
in  national  currencies,^  which  can  be  compared  with  the 
changes  in  the  export  and  import  prices  and  the  terms 
of  trade. 

Table  3  shows  the  increase  in  the  capacity  to  import, 
the  realized  gains  and  the  cumulative  balance  of  trade, 
all  in  dollars  at  the  base-year  price.  For  the  three-year 
period,  nine  countries,  including  Burma,  Ceylon,  China 
(Taiwan  only),  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Malaya  and  Thailand  had  a  net  increase,  while  Pakistan 
and  the  Philippines  had  a  small  net  decrease,  in  the 
capacity  to  import.  Taking  all  11  countries  together, 
the  total  increase  in  the  capacity  to  import  amounted 
to  $2,700  million.  For  most  countries,  the  largest 
capacity  was  reached  in  the  second  half  of  1950  and 
the  year  1951  (see  section  A). 

When  exports  of  each  year  are  matched  with  imports 
of  the  same  year,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  exports  or 
imports  whichever  is  smaller,  all  countries,  except  Ceylon, 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines  show  realized  gains.  They 
are  considerably  smaller  than  the  increase  in  the  capacity 
to  import.  Total  realized  gains  for  all  countries  cal¬ 
culated  this  way  amounted  to  slightly  less  than  $2,000 
million  (see  lines  6-10,  section  B). 

When  exports  and  imports  are  matched  for  the 
three-year  period  as  a  whole,  all  countries,  except  Ceylon 
and  the  Philippines,  show  realized  gains  which  totalled 
slightly  over  $2,1(X)  million*  (see  line  11,  section  B). 


4.  Except  China.  Japan  and  Thailand  where  US  dollars  are  used. 

5.  To  match  exports  and  imports  for  the  three-year  period  as  a  whole 
takes  into  consideration  larger  amounts  of  exports  and  imports,  but 
the  realized  gain  is  not  always  larger  than  matching  anniud  exports 
and  imports  because  different  ways  of  matching  gives  different 
results,  depending  on  the  amount  of  export  or  import  surplus  of 
different  years  and  the  relative  level  of  the  export  and  import  prices 
in  those  years. 

For  academic  interest,  two  of  the  many  other  possible  methods 
of  matching  exports  and  imports  of  different  years  have  been  tried 
out.  Under  the  first  method,  exports  and  imports  of  the  same  year 
are  first  matched,  and  the  surplus  or  deficit  is  then  matched  with 
the  deficit  or  surplus  of  the  nearest  neighbouring  years  within  the 
three-year  period.  U  is,,  therefore,  thwgaia  as  ealealated  ^  asateh- 
ing  exports  and  imports  of  the  same  years  (line  10,  Table  8)  plus 
the  gain  (or  minus  the  loss)  in  matching  the  surplus  or  deficit  of 
different  years.  The  two  will  be  the  same  for  countries  with  export 
surplus  or  import  surplus  throughout,  for  there  is  no  matching 
between  different  years. 

Under  the  second  method,  the  “first  in  and  first  out”  method  is 
applied  in  matching  exports  and  imports  of  different  years  within 
the  three-year  period.  For  example,  export  surplus  of  the  previous  year 
is  first  used  to  pay  for  imports  of  the  current  yesir,  and  only  the 
difference  between  the  current  imports  and  the  accumulated  export 
surplus  of  the  previous  year  is  met  by  exports  of  the  current  year. 
For  countries  with  persistent  import  or  export  surplus  financed  by 
invisibles  or  donations,  this  method  is  inconsistent  to  facts.  The 
following  table  shows  the  divergent  results  indicating  that  it  is 
fruitless  to  assume  more  definite  matching  of  exports  and  imports 
of  different  years. 


Country 

Method  I 

Method  II 

Burma 

20 

2 

Ceylon 

-9 

6 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

8 

7 

India 

112 

87 

Indochina 

29 

70 

Indonesia 

474 

408 

Japan 

264 

76 

Malaya 

1,013 

1,410 

Pakistan 

-26 

128 

Philippines 

-23 

-11 

Thailand 

70 

68 

Total  11  countries 

1,823 

2,201 

2S 


At  the  end  of  the  three-year  period,  seven  countries 
(Burma,  (^ylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  Malaya, 
Pakistan  and  Thailand)  had  accumulated  $2,100  million 
of  export  surplus,  valued  at  the  purchasing  power  over 
import  goods  in  the  base  year^  (line  16).  If  the 
accumulated  export  surplus  was  not  yet  spent  for  non¬ 
merchandise  trade,  it  would  be  available  for  imports 
after  this  period.  In  current  value  of  import  goods,  it 

1.  Deflated  by  import  unit-value  index  in  the  aecond  half  year  of  1968. 


amounts  to  $2,200  million.  On  the  other  hand,  India, 
Indochina,  Japan  and  the  IMiilippines  had  net  import 
surplus.  Since  imports  of  some  of  these  countries  were 
financed  from  grants,  donations,  and  expenditures  of 
foreign  army,  the  import  surplus  does  not  imply  that  such 
an  amount  represented  the  burden  of  these  countries. 
Taking  all  eleven  countries  together,  the  accumulated 
export  surplus  was  the  biggest  at  the  end  of  1951  (see 
sections  C  and  D). 


TABLE  1. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNIT  VALUE  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE 

(in  terms  of  national  currencies )“ 


Burma 

1  ■ 

Ceylon 

China 

(Taiwan 

only) 

India 

Indo¬ 

china** 

! 

Indonesla| 

Japan  j 

Malaya 

Pakistan 

PhiUp- 

pines 

Thailand 

Bose  period^ 

1949/SO  I 

1949/so 

19S0 

1949/SO 

1949 

1949/SO 

1949/SO 

1949/SO 

1949/SO 

1949/SO 

Jan-Jun« 

19S0 

A.  Unit  Value  Index  of  Exports 


19S0  2nd  half  .  .  . 

100  1 

130 

lOS 

132 

169  ; 

101 

193 

STd 

114 

i 

1  123 

19S1 . 

112  1 

14S 

146 

1S2 

139 

209  1 

1S7 

226 

129®  1 

116  j 

128 

19S2 . 

140  1 

112 

133 

124 

124 

4S1  j 

139 

165 

92 

91 

129 

19S3  1st  hali  .  .  . 

14S 

116 

99 

lOS 

131* 

'  385 

1 

i 

122 

144 

66 

j  107 

129 

B.  Unit  Value  Index  of  Imports 


1950  2nd  half  .  .  . 

101 

104 

106 

98 

106 

102 

129 

86'* 

92 

106 

1951 . 

120 

126 

117 

128 

115 

135 

143 

144 

117® 

111 

130 

1952  . 

137 

140 

142 

130 

129 

391 

124 

129 

98 

105 

123 

1953  1st  half  ..  . 

98 

127 

105 

119 

127* 

378 

108 

124 

90 

no 

98 

C.  Terms  of  Trade 


1950  2nd  half  .  .  . 

99 

125 

99 

134 

159 

99 

150 

114^ 

123  1 

115 

1951 . 

93 

113 

125 

119 

121 

155 

no 

157 

111® 

104 

99 

1952  . 

102 

80 

94 

95 

96 

115 

112 

128 

94 

87 

105 

1953  1st  half  .  .  . 

148 

92 

1 

1 

89 

103* 

102 

112 

116 

73 

98 

131 

a.  For  China.  Japan  and  Thailand,  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars. 

b.  The  term  Indochina  is  used  to  represent  the  Custom  Union  of  Cambodia,  Ijum  and  Viet-Nam. 

e.  1949/60  relates  to  July  1949  to  June  1950  except  for  Burma  and  Pakistan  where  fiscal  years  are  used. 

d.  April  1950— March  1951. 

e.  April  1951 — ^December  1951. 

f.  First  quarter. 
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Table  4  shows  the  increase  in  the  capacity  to  import  Burma  and  Indochina,  cotton  fabrics  and  iron  and  steel 

responsible  by  specific  commodities.  Ceylon,  Indochina,  goods  from  Japan  and  sugar  from  China. 

Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Thailand  all  derived  the  largest 

gains  from  the  export  of  rubber,  amounting  to  a  total  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  taking  the  three  years 

for  these  five  countries  of  $1,600  million.  Among  these  as  a  whole,  the  terms  of  trade,  in  exchange  for  general 

countries,  Indonesia  and  Malaya  had  the  largest  share,  imports  for  the  export  of  metals  and  ores  from  Burma, 

amounting  to  $600  million  and  $700  million  respectively.^  of  tea  from  Ceylon  and  India,  of  oilseeds  and  products 

Other  important  items  which  account  for  the  gains  are  from  Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  of  sugar 

raw  cotton  from  Pakistan,  jute  yarns  and  manufactures  from  China  and  the  Philippines,  of  petroleum  from 

from  India,  tin  from  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  rice  from  Indonesia,  of  rice  from  Thailand,  and  of  raw  jute  from 
_  Pakistan,  were  less  favourable  as  compared  with  the 

1.  Net  export  of  rubber  from  Maiw  te  U8^  for  this  purp^.  Sinw  ygar  immediately  before  the  Korean  war,  and  losses 

the  increiwe  in  the  priee  of  rubber  is  also  included  in  the  import  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

unit-value  index  of  Maia^,  which  u  a  centre  for  entrepM  trade,  instead  of  gains  from  terms  of  trade  w'ere  derived  from 
the  sain  from  the  export  of  rubber  as  estimated  here  is  lower 

than  what  it  should  be,  if  compared  with  imports  for  domestic  these  commodities, 
consumption  only. 

TABLE  2. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

(in  millions  of  national  currencies)'^ 

A.  Exports 


! 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

(Taiwan 

only) 

India  1 

1 

1 

Indochina  1 

i 

jidori  ~  ,3  j 

1 

Japan  ’ 

! 

Malaya 

Pakistan 

Philip¬ 

pines 

Thailand  j 

1950  2nd  hcdi  .  .  . 

392 

920 

3,084 

908 

2,008 

1 

498  1 

2,789 

2,292*> 

384 

171 

1951 . 

993 

1,911 

98 

7,837 

2,779 

4,780 

1,355  ! 

6,074 

1,578® 

820 

373 

1952  . 

1,256 

1,502 

116 

6,192 

2,408 

10,447 

1,273 

3,916 

1,762 

703 

333 

1953  1st  hall 

595 

777 

48 

2,498 

502‘1 

4,371 

604 

1,596 

810 

00 

o 

168 

B. 

Imports 

1950  2nd  half  .  .  . 

336 

601 

3,044 

2,612 

1,081 

489 

1,796 

l,502l> 

333 

121 

1951 . 

655 

1,560 

85 

8,541 

6,279 

3,198 

2,044 

4,756 

1,314® 

962 

297 

1952  . 

914 

1,709 

113 

8,016 

9,241 

10,533 

2,028 

3,869 

2,018 

842 

305 

1953  1st  half  . 

379 

810 

47 

2,943 

2,143<J 

4,079 

1,161 

1,628 

529 

434 

191 

C.  Balance  of  Trade 

1950  2nd  haU  .  .  . 

56 

319 

40 

—  1,704 

927 

9 

993 

790b 

i 

50 

1951 . 

338 

351 

13 

—704 

—3,500 

1,582 

-689 

1,318 

264® 

i  —142 

76 

1952  . 

342 

—  207 

2 

—  1,824 

-6,833 

—  86 

—755 

47 

—  256 

—  139 

28 

1953  1st  half  .  .  . 

216 

—  33 

1 

i 

—445 

1 

—  1,641^ 

t 

292 

—557 

—  32 

281 

—47 

—23 

a.  For  China.  Japan  and  Thailand,  in  millions 

b.  April  196a— March  1961. 

e.  April  1961 — ^December  1961. 
d.  First  auarter. 

}f  dollars. 

L 

27 


;el 


irs 

ral 

la, 

cts 

;ar 

>m 

)m 

the 

ses 

3m 


TABLE  3. 


CHANGES  IN  CAPACITY  TO  IMPORT,  REALIZED  GAINS  AND  CUMULATIVE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 


(in  million  dollars  at  base  year  value) 


Burma 

r  1  I 
Ceylon 

China 
(Taiwan 
only)  1 

India  ; 

Indo¬ 
china  ' 

Indo-  j 
nesia  | 

1 

Japan  | 

i 

Malaya : 

i 

Pc’-v-t.iaj 

i 

Th.^i;and 

pines  j 

Total 

11 

Base  period^ 

1949/50 

1949/50 

1950 

1949/50 

1949 

1949/50 

i 

1949/50 

1949/50 

1949/50 

1 

1949/50  IJon-June 

1  1950 

I 

A.  Increase  in  Capacity  to  Import 


(1)  1950  2nd  holi  .  . 

-1 

1 

42  ‘ 

—  4 

12 

213 

—  5 

341 

68® 

39 

22 

727 

(2)  1951  .... 

—  1 

46 

17 

229 

20 

377 

85 

769 

61d 

15 

—3 

1,615 

(3)  1952  .... 

4 

-61  ! 

—  6 

—48 

-4 

107 

113 

315 

—35 

—51 

13 

347 

(4)  1953  1st  haU  .  . 

41 

—  13 

-3 

-63 

V> 

6 

64 

64 

—99 

—  16 

40 

22 

(5)  Total  .... 

43 

14 

8 

114 

29 

703 

257 

1,489 

—5 

—  13 

72 

2,711 

B.  Realized  Gains 


Matching  onnuol  date 
(6)  1950  2nd  half  .  . 

—  1 

27 

—4 

12 

114 

-5 

190 

45® 

34 

15 

427 

(7)  1951  .... 

-8 

38 

15 

229 

20 

253 

85 

490 

46'f 

15 

—2 

1,181 

(8)  1952  .... 

3 

—61 

-5 

—48 

—4 

107 

113 

269 

—35 

—51 

12 

300 

(9)  1953  1st  half  .  . 

26 

-13 

-3 

-63 

Ih 

6 

64 

64 

—65 

—  16 

40 

41 

(10)  Total  .... 

20 

-9 

7 

114 

29 

480 

257 

1,013 

—9 

—  18 

65 

1,949 

(11)  Matching  whole 

period 

22 

8 

59 

29 

333 

263 

1,240 

12 

-3 

174 

2,130 

C.  Cumultive  Balance  fend  of  period) 


Deflated  by  unit  value 
indexes  of  the  period 
indicated 

(12)  1950  2nd  haU  .  . 

12 

64 

i 

-63 

235® 

9 

1 

! 

251 

278^ 

28 

47 

+932 

-63 

(13)  1951  .... 

69 

112 

11 

—  91  ! 

—  182 

556 

—433  i 

524 

272* 

—40 

97 

+  1.641 

—746 

(14)  1952  .... 

113 

69 

11 

—421  1 

—472 

482 

—  1,032 

597 

246 

—  126 

125 

+  1,643 

—  2,051 

(15)  1953  1st  half  .  . 

204 

71 

15 

-491  1 

-507 

604 

—  1,633 

613 

362 

—  129 

134 

+2.003 

-2,760 

(16)  Deflated  by  unit 
value  indexes  of 
second  half  of 
1953  .... 

j 

1  213  ' 

73 

-487 

:  —443 

i 

627  ; 

—  1,544 

655 

1 

i 

j 

—  125 

151 

+2,096^ 

-2,599 

D.  Cumulative  Balance  in  Millions  of  Current  Dollars  (end  of  period) 


(17)  1950  2nd  half  .  .  j 

12 

67  i 

8 

—  83 

214 

9 

324 

239 

26 

50 

+  949 

—83 

(18)  1951  .... 

1  83 

141 

13  1  —139 

—  253 

639 

—680 

755 

318 

—46 

126 

+  2,075 

—  1,118 

(19)  1952  .... 

155 

97 

15  ,  —522 

1  —585 

626 

—  1.435 

i  770 

241 

-115 

154 

+  2,058 

—  2,657 

(20)  1953  1st  haU  .  . 

1  200 

90 

16  ,  —516  ! 

!  1 

—  664 

652 

—  1,992 

780 

1  1 

326 

—  138 

! 

131 

+  2,175 

-3,310 

a.  1949/60  relates  to  July  1949  to  June  1960  except  for  Burma  and  Pakistan  where  fiscal  years  are  used. 

b.  First  quarter. 

c.  To  avoid  the  effect  of  the  change  in  exchange  rate,  cumulative  balances  in  dollars  deflated  by  unit-value  index  of  imports  in  terms  of  dollars. 

d.  July  1960— March  1961. 

e.  March  1961 — December  1961. 

f.  Figures  on  line  (16)  are  used  for  China  and  Pakistan. 
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TABLE  4. 

INCREASE  IN  CAPACITY  TO  IMPORT  FROM  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

(in  million  dollars  at  base  year  value) 


BURMA 

CEYLON 

CHINA 
(Taiwan  only) 

1NDIA1> 

Base  period* 

1949/1950 

1949/1950 

1950 

1949/1950 

Conunodity 

Total 

Rice& 

prodiii-?. 

Metals 

Sores 

; 

Total  1  Rubber 

Coconut 

S 

pindueta 

Tea 

Total 

Sugar 

Total 

Me  yam 

&  manu¬ 
factures 

Spices 

Cotton 

piece 

goodjl 

Tea 

1950  2nd  haU  . 

-1 

—2 

_ 

41  35 

5 

1 

17 

31 

11 

-7 

-20 

1951  .  .  .  . 

—  1 

—  17 

—  1 

50  64 

— 

—  26 

7 

9 

-6 

214 

10 

7 

_ 

1952  .  .  .  . 

4 

7 

-6 

-61  1  23 

-32 

—54 

—  4 

—7 

-3 

19 

—7 

—  8 

—  16 

1953  1st  hali  . 

41 

40 

—4 

-13  1  12 

-6 

-16 

5 

—7 

Total  . 

43 

28 

-11 

17  j  134 

-33 

—95 

6 

—  6 

8 

263 

14 

—  8 

-36 

INDOCHINA 

INDONESIA 

JAPAN 

MALAYA 

Bose  period 

1949 

1949/1950 

1949/1950 

1949/1950 

Commodity 

Total 

Rubber 

Rice 

Total 

Rubber 

Tin 

Palm 

oil 

Petro¬ 

leum 

Total 

Cotton 

fabrics 

Iron  & 
Steel 

products 

Total 

Rubber 

Tin 

1950  2nd  haU  . 

12 

16 

1 

212 

178 

—  3 

1 

9 

341 

206 

_ 

1951  .  .  .  . 

20 

29 

2 

377 

312 

13 

4 

—  1 

82 

23 

5 

722 

373 

35 

1952  .  .  .  . 

-4 

6 

6 

107 

111 

9 

—  8 

-15 

114 

3 

16 

310 

126 

36 

1953  1st  half  . 

1 

1 

2 

6 

39 

7 

-2 

-20 

63 

-3 

14 

84 

23  1 

14 

Total 

29 

52 

11 

702 

640 

26 

-5 

-27 

259 

23 

35 

1,457 

728  ; 

85 

PAKISTAN 

PHIUPPPINES 

THAILAND 

Base  period 

1949/1950 

1949/1950 

Jan- 

-Jun  1950 

Commodity 

Total 

Raw 

cotton 

Raw 

jute 

Total 

Sugar  ICoco**^* 
^  products 

Abaca 

Total 

Rice 

Rubber 

Tin 

Teak 

1950  2nd  haU  . 

Ol^* 

191*' 

—  lli> 

22 

—7 

24  1 

3 

1951  .  .  .  . 

38® 

31® 

-3® 

22 

—  1 

—  12 

4 

-3 

-41 

37 

2 

—  1 

1952  .  .  .  . 

-35 

57 

—52 

-52 

-1 

-53 

—  13 

13 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1953  1st  half  . 

—99 

-14 

—  120 

—  4 

—  1 

—  1 

—  10 

40 

28 

4  1 

3 

1 

Total  .  .  . 

265 

-186 

—  34 

-3  1 

—66 

-19 

72 

-18 

71  1 

1 

11 

1 

a.  1949/60  relates  to  July  1949  to  June  1960  except  for  Burma  and  Pakistan  where  fiscal  years  are  used. 

b.  Fiscal  year  besinning  April  of  years  stated. 

c.  9  months  from  April  to  December. 
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SOME  COMMERCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISES 

IN  CERTAIN  ASIAN  COUNTRIES' 


Public  ownership  of  industries  in  post-war  Asia^ 
has  been  motivated  by  the  pressing  need  for  development 
by  governments.  It  applies  not  only  to  industries  where 
requirements  of  large  capital  and  unattractive  returns 
may  not  induce  private  capital,  but  also  to  those 
normally  operated  by  private  capital  in  other  countries. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  an  indigenous  entrepreneurial 
class  some  governments  have  ventured  to  establish  even 
medium-sized  manufacturing  industries.  The  preference 
of  private  capital  to  invest  in  real  estate,  banking  and 
commerce,  the  lack  of  tradition  and  experience  in  modern 
industry,  and  the  heavy  costs  of  establishing  new 
industries  in  the  absence  of  common  facilities  and 
trained  personnel  have  compelled  the  State  to  extend 
its  activity  over  a  large  part  of  the  industrial  sector. 


Because  of  their  desire  to  develop  a  mixed  economy, 
many  Asian  countries  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
widen  the  public  sector  in  industry  on  a  purely 
doctrinaire  basis.  Instead,  the  public  sector  attempts  to 
integrate  itself  with  the  private  sector,  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  duplication  or  overlapping.  The  State  supple¬ 
ments  by  filling  the  gaps  in  the  structure  of  industry, 
or  by  providing  the  basis  for  later  development.  It  sets 
up  new  enterprises  which  are  vitally  needed  by  the 
economy.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  substantial 
capital  in  private  hands,  as  in  India,  government  finance 
would  be  relieved  if  private  capital  ventured  into 
industries  according  to  the  priorities  demanded  by 
development* 


The  development  of  parallel  ownership  has  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  questions.  These  centre  round  the 
monopolistic  or  competitive  position  of  public  industrial 


1.  Prepared  by  the  Industry  and  Trade  Development  Divisian,  on  the 
basis  of  ECAFE  piymrs  presented  to  and  discussions  arising  from 
the  Seminar  on  Organisation  and  Administration  of  Public  Enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Industrial  Field,  jointly  organised  by  ECAFE,  the 
United  Nations  TeehniesI  Assistance  Administration,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Administrative  Sciences  and  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Burma,  and  held  in  Rangoon  in  March  1964.  The 
present  article  does  not  cover  mainland  China  where  public  enter¬ 
prises  by  the  very  nature  of  the  economy  are  being  rapidly  extended 
to  many  fields  of  activity,  but  deals  with  developments  in  certain 
Asian  countries  in  South  and  South  East  Asia  for  which  data  are 
available. 

2.  The  article  on  "Industrial  organisation  in  the  public  sector  in 
RCAFR  countries”  nublished  in  vol.  II,  No.  S  of  this  BaUsttn  traces 
the  historical  srrowth  in  most  Asian  countries  individually. 

3.  The  official  opinion  was  well  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Pandit  Nehru,  in  an  interview  on  21  August  1949.  Referring  to 
the  undertakings  under  private  contrtd,  be  said:  "As  long  as  these 
industries  are  kept  going  and  are  employing  many  people,  we  would 
rather  use  our  resources  for  developing  new  projects  and  employing 
more  people.  If  these  industries  are  well  managred  privately,  we 
see  no  ne^  for  nationalisation  at  any  time." 


enterprises,  and  the  conditions  under  which  those  enter¬ 
prises  operate;  the  justifiability  of  tax  exemptions, 
concessions  or  subsidies  offered  to  these  enterprises  in 
the  light  of  public  service,  welfare,  or  other  considera¬ 
tions;  the  measures  to  assure  optimum  efficiency  in 
public  enterprises;  and  pricing  and  marketing  policies 
of  public  enterprises  in  relation  to  private  enterprises. 

This  article  attempts  to  focus  attention  on  these 
subjects  in  the  light  of  experience  of  several  Asian 
countries  in  post-war  years.* 

I 

The  question  whether  public  enterprises  enjoy 
monopoly  or  are  in  competition  with  comparable  private 
enterprises  is  not  easy  to  answer.  A  study  of  the  trends 
in  the  development  of  public  enterprises  in  several  Asian 
countries  shows  that  the  very  nature  of  some  of  these 
public  undertakings  can  leave  little  room  for  competition. 
The  development  of  specific  areas  like  the  Damodar 
Valley  in  India  has  meant  the  establishment  of  giant 
monopolies.  The  continuing  activities  of  high  priority 
in  many  countries  have  been  concentrated  on  offering 
common  facilities  for  economic  development  where 
duplication  would  be  wasteful,  e.g.  transport  and  power. 

Even  when  Asian  countries  have  ventured  to 
establish  small  and  medium-sized  factories,  where  com¬ 
petition  can  be  expected,  indigenous  conditions  have 
sheltered  them.  The  wide  range  of  industries  that  were 
promoted  in  Ceylon  during  the  war  and  in  Burma  in 
early  post-war  years  have  been  mainly  designed  to 
overcome  the  acute  shortage  of  manufactured  goods. 
In  Thailand  the  government  has  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  owing  to  the  almost  entire  lack  of  private  initiative. 
Even  though  imports  could  have  provided  competition 
to  local  production,  as  in  India,  in  the  case  of  fertilizer 
imports  which  were  significant,  the  inadequacy  of  total 
supply  to  meet  national  needs  prevented  this.  By  and 
large,  public  enterprises  in  Asian  countries  have  been 


4.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  data  on  a  wide  range 
of  questions  concerning  many  of  the  State  enterprises.  Very  little 
factual  information  is  being  furnished  in  the  form  of  periodical 
returns  and  sceoonts.  This  state  of  affairs  has  drawn  adverse  com¬ 
ment  in  India,  where  the  Parliament  discussed  the  subject  pointedly, 
and  the  Auditor-General  complained  about  it  in  his  annual  report 
in  1963.  This  criticism  resulted  in  the  Finance  Minister  of  the 
Government  of  India  giving  an  assurance  that  a  separate  annual 
budget  of  public  enterprises  would  be  placed  before  the  Parliament. 
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so  far  of  such  a  nature  that  there  cannot  be  that  degree 
of  competition  from  which  one  can  really  raise  the 
intricate  question  of  how  best  to  guarantee  “fair  com¬ 
petition.” 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  has  been  no 
competition  whatsoever.  Nationalized  transport  in  India 
furnishes  interesting  examples.  The  Bombay  State  Road 
Transport  Corporation,  with  vehicles  received  from 
Canada  under  the  Colombo  Plan,  has  been  of  late 
engaging  itself  in  competition  with  private  enterprises  in 
goods  transport.  After  having  decided  to  nationalize 
certain  urban  routes,  the  Bihar  State  Government  has 
advocated  that  private  operators  ply  in  rural  areas.  The 
erstwhile  practice  of  allowing  private  enterprises  to 
transport  goods  by  road  all  over  India  has  been  steadily 
restricted,  as  many  State  governments  have  been  acting 
without  central  direction  towards  nationalization.  The 
Central  Government  was  contemplating  in  June  1953  to 
limit  the  carrying  distance  of  private  enterprises  to 
seventy-five  miles.  Private  operators  have  claimed  that 
this  widening  of  the  area  of  monopoly  held  by  railways, 
if  effected,  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  position. 

The  need  for  a  basic  though  flexible  plan  in  relation 
to  public  enterprise  is  felt  in  the  countries  of  Asia.  It 
will  be  useful  to  demarcate  the  sectors  of  economic  life 
which  are  to  be  developed  entirely  by  government  and 
maintained  under  public  control,  those  to  be  left  to 
private  enterprise  entirely,  and  those  to  be  developed 
initially  by  public  enterprise  for  eventual  transfer  to 
private  interests.  Proposals  to  transfer  public  enterprise 
either  completely  to  private  ownership  or  to  partnership 
with  private  enterprise  require  to  be  carefully  considered. 
Resistance  to  these  plans  may  be  encountered  as  private 
capital  does  not  view  sympathetically  government  invest¬ 
ment  in  social  welfare  expenditure  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  public  enterprise.  Such  heavy  expenditure  may 
limit  the  possibilities  of  high  dividends  which  attract 
private  capital. 

II 

An  attempt  to  assess  tax  exemptions,  concessions  or 
subsidies  given  to  State  enterprise  borders  on  the  realm 
of  controversy.  The  crux  of  the  argument  lies  in  the 
suggestion  that  government  corporations,  being  non- 
profit-making,  should  not  be  expected  to  assist  govern¬ 
ment  finance,  for  to  tax  the  consumer  of  a  particular 
product  in  order  to  boost  the  government  revenue  is,  in 
most  circumstances,  held  to  be  unsound,  and  is  considered 
permissible  only  under  sufficient  safeguards  whereby  the 
surplus  so  obtained  is  used  for  some  special  purpose 
likely  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  concern  itself  or 


in  the  case  of  special  monopolies  for  economic  purpose, 
e.g.  tobacco  or  opium.  So  long  as  the  development 
needs  are  satisfied  by  the  supply  of  sufficient  funds,  it 
appears  immaterial  whether  the  public  enterprise  pays 
taxation  or  contributes  a  share  of  its  profits  to  the 
treasury,  or  is  exempted  from  any  contribution  to  the 
central  exchequer.^ 

The  general  principle  is  that  public  enterprises, 
occupying  a  competitive  position  vis-a-vis  private  enter¬ 
prises,  should  not  be  given  any  exemption,  special 
protection  or  preferences. 

In  India  the  recent  trend  of  promoting  some  State 
commercial  enterprises  as  private  limited  companies 
brings  them  within  the  limits  of  taxability  as  laid  down 
in  the  Income  Tax  Act.  The  enterprises  which  are  run 
as  part  of  a  department,  as  in  Ceylon,  are  not  subject 
to  taxation.  Although  uniformity  on  the  subject  does 
not  exist  in  Asian  countries,  the  question  does  not  loom 
large  as  the  State  enterprises  in  the  majority  of  cases 
have  not  made  large  profits  as  a  result  of  their  policy 
not  to  place  heavy  burdens  on  the  consumers.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of  State 
enterprises  have  encountered  losses  when  venturing  into 
fresh  fields  or  entering  into  an  activity  which  inevitably 
results  in  losses  although  the  greater  welfare  arising 
from  it  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Generally  when  an  enterprise  is  developed  by  the 
government,  it  has  certain  basic  advantages  over  private 
enterprise,  e.g.,  land  is  often  cheaply  or  freely  available 
and  facilities  at  the  site,  such  as  roads,  rail  or  other 
means  of  transport,  supply  of  water  and  power,  and 
housing  for  workers  and  staff,  are  similarly  easy  to 
procure  at  times  more  cheaply  than  in  the  case  of  private 
enterprises.  These  concessions  become  important  when 
the  capital  cost  of  the  project  has  to  be  ascertained. 
This  matter  is  of  particular  importance  when  a  govern¬ 
ment  unit  is  to  compete  with  a  private  unit,  to  ensure 
that  the  competition  with  private  enterprise  is  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

Provision  of  subsidy  in  one  form  or  another  to  State 
enterprises  is  common  in  Asian  countries.  In  Ceylon 
and  the  Philippines,  many  State  enterprises,  after  an 
initial  period  of  success,  have  been  faced  with  continuous 
losses.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  government 
to  make  up  the  losses  by  borrowing  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  banks  or  from  government  institutions  such  as  the 
treasury,  the  central  bank,  development  banks  and  re- 


1.  The  example  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  Treasury  exercises 
the  right  to  impose  income  tax  on  public  corporations  and  the  ease 
of  even  a  corporation  without  independant  source  of  revenue  like 
the  B.B.C.  being  subject  to  income  tax  may,  however,  be  noted. 
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construction  finance  corporations.  Although  the  annual 
accounts  submitted  to  the  minister  or  parliament  reveal 
such  losses,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  reasons  for  the 
losses  may  take  considerable  time.  As  a  result,  these 
enterprises  are  continued  without  the  government  having 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  decide  on  their  liquidation 
or  reorganization  with  a  view  to  avoiding  further  losses.^ 

If  an  investigation  reveals  that  the  loss  is  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  and  that  the  enterprise 
is  nevertheless  worthy  of  continuance  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  economy,  it  should  be  possible  to  satisfy 
the  government  and  convince  the  public.  The  community 
would  then  know  the  extent  of,  and  the  reasons  for, 
the  sacrifice  which  it  was  being  called  upon  to  make 
in  the  national  interest.  For  example,  in  India,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  as  a 
national  asset,  the  government  decided  to  pay  as  a 
subsidy  the  difference  between  the  sale  price  and  the 
actual  cost  of  construction  to  the  Visakhapatnam 
Shipyard.* 

Ill 

The  question  of  ensuring  optimum  economic 
efficiency  and  devising  suitable  measures,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  monopolies,  receives  added  importance 
because  freedom  from  competition  provides  a  climate 
in  which  any  State  monopoly  may  abuse  its  favoured 
position.  Tbe  efficiency  of  these  enterprises  will  be 
increased  by  greater  accountability  to  the  government 
and  the  public.  This  is  all  the  more  important  because 
otherwise  some  of  these  enterprises  may  not  pay 
scrupulous  regard  to  costs.  The  element  of  profit  which 
in  private  enterprises  serves,  though  inadequately,  as  a 
yardstick  loses  here  its  prominent  place.  Financial 
surplus  can  still  be  considered  as  contributing  to  efficiency 
if  it  does  not  result  in  exploitation  of  workers  or  con¬ 
sumers.  The  other  equally  important  considerations 
which  make  up  efficiency  are  growth  in  productivity 
and  presence  of  industrial  morale  and  goodwill.  The 
State  enterprises,  in  serving  the  nation,  should  make 
available  their  products  on  the  widest  basis  compatible 
with  public  interest.  These  enterprises,  to  be  efficient, 
require,  besides  honest  and  good  administration,  also 
speed,  enterprise,  high  quality  management  and  receptivi¬ 
ty  to  changing  conditions. 

1.  The  Ceylon  Government  postponed  the  windintt  up  of  some  of  these 
unprofitable  concerns  just  because  they  were  IncurrinK  losses.  Such 
a  step,  it  was  felt,  would  have  heen  “retrograde  as  it  would  have 
meant  the  loss  of  lance  number  of  workers  who  had  been  trained  in 
industries  and  the  throwins  away  of  valuable  results  which  would 
have  been  useful  for  the  setting  up  of  new  industries’*. 

2.  The  total  subsidy  paid  till  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1968 
amounted  to  Rs.  8  million,  for  ten  large  ocean-going  cargo  ships  and 
one  small  passenger  ship  constructed  at  this  shipyard  under  Lloyd’s 
supervision  and  rated  100-A  1,  the  highest  classification.  This  pay¬ 
ment  of  direct  subsidy  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  said  to  be 
worthwhile  as  it  will  help  to  develop  greater  self-reliance  and  tech¬ 
nical  skill. 


Many  State  enterprises  which  are  monopolies  have 
been  open  to  criticism  in  the  absence  of  machinery  for 
the  protection  of  consumers  and  it  has  been  increasingly 
felt  that  the  consumers  as  a  group  must  by  closer 
co-operation  help  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  these 
enterprises.  In  Asian  countries  consumers’  councils  have 
not  so  far  been  developed  to  any  large  extent.  Some 
experience  has  been  gained  by  India  in  the  appointment 
of  consumers’  committees  in  areas  where  food  grains 
have  been  rationed.  In  respect  of  railways,  railway 
rates  tribunals  were  developed  a  long  time  ago  whose 
duties  consisted  in  examining  all  rates  charged  and 
receiving  representation  from  the  users.  For  iron  and 
steel,  the  Indian  Tariff  Board  has  recently  investigated 
and  examined  what  should  be  considered  a  fair  price 
to  the  consumers,  and  on  its  recommendations,  the 
government  has  fixed  prices  for  such  commodities.  In 
other  cases,  e.g.  the  consumer  goods  industry,  the 
sovereignty  of  consumers  is  considered  to  be  so  cardinal 
that  in  their  present  stage  of  development,  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  retain  the  competitive  element  by  allowing 
both  private  and  public  sectors  to  operate  in  the  same 
industry  so  that  one  may  act  as  a  check  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  growingly  felt  in  some  countries  that 
parliamentary  scrutiny  and  increased  accountability  of 
these  enterprises  to  the  government  and  the  public  are 
highly  necessary  to  economic  efficiency.  The  exercise 
of  this  control  has  meant  in  practice  public  discussion 
of  day-to-day  work,  which  has  hampered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  enterprises.  This  has  in  turn  led  to  the 
devising  of  different  ways  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

In  India,  for  instance,  it  is  considered  that  a  private 
limited  company  may  be  a  more  suitable  medium  for 
business  enterprises  than  statutory  corporation.  The 
difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
scope  and  form  of  parliamentary  control  is  prescribed 
beforehand  by  the  Act  itself  in  the  case  of  a  statutory 
corporation,  while  in  the  case  of  a  private  limited 
company,  the  matters  are  determined  by  the  executive 
whose  discretion  is  limited  only  by  the  general  provisions 
of  the  Companies  Act.  The  advantage  claimed  for  such 
private  companies  is  attainment  of  efficiency  through 
flexibility  and  decentralized  powers  rather  than  restraint 
imposed  on  the  executive  by  the  need  to  secure  approval 
beforehand  in  many  important  matters.  This  change, 
however,  has  not  been  totally  welcome  in  many  quarters 
in  India,  for  it  has  meant  a  narrowing  down  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  supervision.  To  that  extent,  the  accountability 
of  these  companies  to  the  Parliament  and  the  scope  for 
ensuring  their  efficiency  have  been  limited. 
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In  the  Philippines,  the  Government  Corporate 
Charter  gives  the  public  a  right  to  question  the  legality 
or  fidelity  of  any  proposed  or  accomplished  transaction 
by  any  government  corporation  on  matters  involving 
more  than  P100,000.  The  Committee  on  Reorganization 
of  Government-Owned  and  Controlled  Corporations,  in 
its  report  considered  this  “a  very  salutary  provision 
and  most  necessary,  especially  if  the  government  is  going 
to  use  the  corporate  form  with  huge  capital  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  country”.  It  is  true  that 
all  statutory  corporations  can  be  sued;  however,  filing 
a  suit  for  questioning  the  legality  or  fidelity  of  any 
transaction  by  a  government  corporation  is  somewhat 
different  from  filing  a  suit  on  matters  of  contract  or 
financial  consultation;  it  acts  as  a  restraint  over  possible 
excesses  by  a  State  undertaking  and  tends  to  lead  to 
efficiency. 

The  State  in  Asian  countries  has  kept  a  careful 
watch  over  production  by  public  enterprises.  In  Ceylon 
the  Commission  on  Government  Commercial  Under¬ 
takings  has  gone  into  the  question  with  thoroughness. 
Its  report,  submitted  on  29  December  1952,  shows  how 
sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  production  in  the  steel-rolling,  ceramics,  glass  and 
carpentry  undertakings  of  the  State.  This,  it  said,  had 
resulted  in  considerable  sales  resistance  being  encoun¬ 
tered.  Of  the  total  sales  of  all  State  enterprises  in 
1949/50  less  than  40  per  cent  had  been  sold  to  the 
public.  Even  this  had  been  possible  only  through 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  Industrial  Products  Act  and 
determining  quotas  of  the  indigenous  products  which 
importers  were  compelled  to  buy  before  they  could 
import.  The  Commission  stresses  that  State  enterprises 
should  not  push  their  products  without  leaving  a  choice 
to  the  consumers  in  quality  and  price.  This  report 
addresses  itself  mainly  to  the  subject  of  reorganizing  the 
State  undertakings  and  removing  the  bottlenecks  in 
finance,  procurement  of  materials,  production  methods 
and  sales  channels.  The  implementation  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  will  go  a  long  way  to  improve  efficiency  in 
production  of  many  of  these  undertakings. 

In  India,  the  State  enterprises  have  been  consistently 
stimulated  by  attempts  to  attain  more  ambitious  targets. 
The  Chittaranjan  Locomotive  Works,  which  manufactured 
locomotives  since  1950,  produced  33  locomotives  in  1951, 
45  in  1952,  66  in  1953  and  is  expected  to  reach  a 
target  of  90  in  1954  and  achieve  full  production  of  120 
locomotives  and  50  spare  boilers  by  1956.  At  present, 
roughly  70  per  cent  of  the  components  are  manufactured 
in  the  workshop,  which  is  claimed  to  compare  favourably 
with  locomotive  factories  in  other  countries.  The  Sindri 
Fertilizer  Factory,  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  Asia, 


after  overcoming  the  imbalance  in  production  facilities 
in  early  months,  has  made  an  effective  start  in  com¬ 
mercial  production  since  1  February,  1952.  Production 
of  sulphate  ammonia  during  the  year  ending  31  March, 
1953  averaged  563  tons  per  day,  which  represents  an 
over-all  average  for  the  period  of  58.7  per  cent  of  the 
rated  capacity,  and  86  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1953.  Production  has  since  been 
stepped  up  nearly  to  full  capacity.  The  increase  in 
productive  efficiency  of  the  shipbuilding  yard  at  Visak- 
hapatnam  is  also  notable.  The  average  period  per  ship 
for  the  construction  of  the  last  six  ships  was  about  12 
months,  which  does  not  compare  unfavourably  with  the 
period  of  10  to  11  months  taken  to  build  similar  ships 
in  British  shipyards.^  Enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to 
better  previous  production  targets  are  evident  in  the  State 
undertakings  in  India.  These  increases  in  production 
have  been  partly  due  to  gradually  increasing  utilization 
of  existing  capacity.  It  will  be  interesting  to  study  unit 
costs  of  production  and  see  whether,  even  if  welfare 
wage  is  paid,  bettter  results  are  obtained.  The  fact  that 
prices  of  products  of  many  of  the  State  enterprises  are 
controlled  or  are  monopolistic  will  give  a  different  picture 
from  that  obtained  under  competitive  conditions. 

The  promotion  of  staff  morale  and  goodwill  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  efficiency  of  State  enterprises.  It  is  this 
awareness  that  has  made  the  government  of  India  invest 
Rs.65  million  in  a  township  for  the  workers  in  the 
Chittaranjan  Locomotive  Works  established  at  a  total 
cost  of  Rs.l45  million  including  the  workshops  and 
offices. 

IV 

It  is  interesting  to  recount  and  closely  study  the 
policies  that  have  been  developed  in  the  pricing  and 
marketing  of  products  of  public  enterprises  and  compare 
them  with  policies  adopted  by  private  enterprises. 

The  pricing  of  products  of  a  large  number  of 
government-owned  enterprises  in  the  countries  of  Asia, 
which  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  their  atttempt  to 
provide  the  workers  with  a  secure  and  adequate  livelihood 
and  reasonable  conditions  of  work,  has  resulted  in  higher 
costs  of  production.  It  is  also  observed  that  demands 
for  uneconomic  and  unduly  high  wages  are  more  often 
made  and  less  often  resisted  in  a  public  than  in  a 
private  enterprise.  For  one  thing,  the  loss  is  not 
personal;  for  another,  the  consequences  of  stoppage 
resulting  from  strikes  may  be  such  that  the  management 
may  hesitate  to  resist  the  demands.  Furthermore,  since 


1.  GoTernment  of  India’s  Revort  of  the  Uinietry  of  Production,  itSt- 
S3,  p.  18. 
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the  funds  come  from  government,  no  question  of  the 
enterprise  being  driven  into  bankruptcy  arises.  It  has 
also  been  found  difficult  to  enforce  in  a  government- 
owned  enterprise  a  wage  scale  which  differs  from  that 
in  government  service  as  a  whole.  There  has  also  been 
a  tendency  to  keep  a  large  number  of  persons  employed, 
although  the  level  of  production  does  not  fully  justify 
it,  particularly  in  Indonesia  and  Ceylon,  in  order  to 
avoid  labour  or  political  trouble.  It  is  recognized  by 
responsible  authorities  that  there  could  be  better 
economy  of  labour  in  running  the  various  enterprises 
and  consequently  lower  costs  of  production  and  lower 
prices.  Antonomous  public  enterprises,  like  private 
enterprises,  are  able  to  deal  with  these  problems  more 
effectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  government- 
owned  enterprises  have  endeavoured  to  break  even 
without  a  high  margin  of  profit.  To  that  extent  it  has 
meant  lower  prices  than  those  that  may  be  demanded 
by  private  enterprises.  The  policy  has  also  been  to 
charge,  for  different  services,  the  relative  costs  except 
when  larger  interests  are  involved  and  different  prices 
charged.  It  is  not  only  that  much  lower  prices  are 
charged  in  some  enterprises  but  in  some  cases  higher 
prices  have  been  enforced  if  revenue  considerations  enter 
into  the  picture.  This  is  true  of  Thailand  where  the 
export  trade  of  rice,  which  is  a  government  monopoly, 
has  been  highly  productive  of  a  large  income. 

The  pricing  policy  of  the  Sindri  Fertilizers  and 
Qiemicals  Limited,  India,  is  interesting  to  recount. 
There  has  been  a  concentrated  progressive  attempt  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  price.  Even  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1952,  the  initial  period  of  production, 
the  price  charged  for  ammonium  sulphate  was  Rs.350.00 
per  ton.  This  made  it  possible  to  contribute  about 
Rs.4.8  million  to  the  Fertilizer  Pool,  which  enabled  it 
to  extend  consumption  to  imported  ammonium  sulphate 
at  a  price  lower  than  would  have  been  otherwise  possible. 
Sindri  reduced  the  price  by  Rs.65.00  per  ton,  a  reduction 
of  nearly  20  per  cent,  early  in  1953,  in  response  to  the 
nation-wide  campaign  to  popularize  the  greater  use  of 
fertilizers  as  an  important  step  to  attain  the  goal  of 
self-sufficiency  in  food  grains,  “thus  fulfilling  the  role 
assigned  to  it  in  the  development  of  the  national 
economy”.^  The  recent  agreement  of  the  Sindri  company 
with  the  Associated  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  for  the  sale  of  the 
calcium  carbonate  sludge,  a  by-product  of  ammonium 
sulphate  production,  will  increase  the  receipts  substan¬ 
tially,  help  to  bring  down  the  costs  of  production  still 
further  and  lower  the  sale  price.  Sindri  Fertilizers  and 


1.  From  the  chairman’s  address  which  was  read  out  in  the  First 
Annual  General  Meetingr  of  the  Company  held  on  16  Jane  1968. 


Chemicals  Limited  has  consistently  refrained  from  ex¬ 
porting  its  products  at  a  much  higher  price,  even  though 
a  large  number  of  offers  have  been  made,  as  “such  a 
policy  would  have  run  counter  to  the  national  policy 
and  Sindri  has  accepted  the  sacrifice  for  the  long-term 
national  programme  of  self-sufficiency  in  food  grains.”^ 

When  public  enterprises  cover  costs,  such  costs 
should  include  all  running  costs  and,  among  these,  the 
depreciation  allowances  should  find  place.  Such  depre¬ 
ciation,  if  calculated  on  the  actual  replacement  basis 
instead  of  the  historical  costs,  will  greatly  relieve 
government  appropriation  funds  when  relatively  con¬ 
tinuous  inflation  prevails.  If  replacement  costs  are  not 
taken  into  account,  the  prices  which  the  public  enterprises 
charge  may  be  low  and  an  unsatisfactory  situation  may 
thereby  be  created.  This  principle  of  charging  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  replacement  costs  has  to  be  applied 
with  discrimination,  depending  on  the  different  kinds  of 
assets,  properties,  plants,  machinery,  etc. 

When  public  enterprises  carry  out  non-conunercial 
activities  the  method  of  covering  costs  varies.  Gmerally, 
non-commercial  activities  may  be  related  to  the  enter¬ 
prise.  If  the  services  given  are  for  defence  purposes, 
it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  expect  the  cost  to  be  met 
by  a  vote  of  the  Defence  Department  instead  of  letting 
the  costs  fall  on  the  public  enterprise  itself.  It  will 
be  difficult  in  principle  to  cover  the  costs  of  general 
social  activities  undertaken  by  public  enterprises. 

A  problem  which  is  increasing  in  importance  relates 
to  co-oordination  of  prices  of  goods  and  services  charged 
by  different  public  enterprises,  for  example,  by  the  fuel 
and  power  industries  and  the  road  and  rail  transport 
undertakings,  when  the  price  of  nationalized  coal  enters 
into  the  cost  of  railway  transport  which  uses  this  coal. 
A  central  agency  with  authority  to  impose  co-ordination 
and  devise  a  standard  of  co-ordination  appears  necessary, 
as  the  problem  is  indeed  intricate  and  difficult  to  resolve. 

Marketing  of  the  products  has  not  been  so  smooth 
for  public  as  for  private  enterprises.  The  problem  of 
incentives  has  appeared  to  be  formidable.  In  Ceylon, 
for  the  year  1949/50,  actual  sales  of  the  products  of 
public  enterprises  reached  R8.12.9  million,  while  sales 
amounting  to  Rs.26.1  million  had  been  anticipated, 
owing  to  defective  salesmanship.’’ 

2.  Ibid. 

8.  The  report  ot  the  Commiaion  on  Government  Commereinl  Undeiw 
takings  thus  observed,  “As  regards  salesmanship  we  have  no 
evidence  that  up-to-date  methods  were  used  but  we  found  that  there 
were  only  four  euvasaers  attached  to  the  Commercial  Divisioa  of  the 
Industry  Department  for  the  promotion  of  sales  of  factory  prodoeta 
and  that  the  inducement  offei^  to  them  was,  apart  from  the  eoss- 
mission  on  business  canvassed,  a  traveling  and  expense  i^wanee 
of  Rs.  100.-  per  mensum  for  the  City  of  Colombo,  while  if  they 
adventured  beyond  they  were  eligible  for  mileage  at  a  rate  of  26 
cents  per  mile,  together  with  subsistenee  at  Rs.  8.-  per  diem  aad 
lodging  at  Rs.  1.-  all  of  which  sras  nicely  balanced  by  a  cut  of 
Rs.  1.-  from  the  metropolitan  e3n>ense  aUWance  of  Rs.  lOO.-  for 
every  day  spent  out  of  Colombo.” 
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The  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  and  Controlled  Corporations  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  profit-sharing 
system  in  all  government  corporations  to  give  all 
directors,  officers,  employees  and  labourers  of  those 
corporations  a  direct  interest  in  its  success.  One  method 
of  securing  such  direct  interest  is  to  give  directors  a 
nominal  share  in  the  capital  of  government-owned 
corporations.  However,  it  is  held  in  some  countries 
that  the  profit  motive  is  not  paramount  and  that  to 
allow  a  share  of  the  capital  to  be  held  by  a  private 
individual  or  to  allow  profits  to  be  shared  is  contrary 
to  the  very  principle  of  public  ownership  of  enterprise. 
It  is  stressed  that  the  possibility  of  personal  enrichment, 
or  of  earning  the  kind  of  salary  which  big  business 
executives  are  sometimes  said  to  receive  should  not 
exist  in  government  enterprises.  This  is  replaced,  it  is 
said,  by  far  greater  opportunities  than  may  be  possible 
in  private  enterprise  for  advancement  to  a  new  range 
of  responsible  posts  with  a  prestige  and  satisfaction  which 
only  a  public  service  can  confer.  It  may  be  optimistic 
to  expect  that  this  motive  will  weigh  in  future  with  the 
ordinary  men  and  women  in  the  managerial  class  of 
industry. 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that  the  marketing 
organizations  of  State-owned  enterprises  in  countries  of 
Asia  can  be  improved  to  a  great  extent.  Thus,  it  is 
not  sufficiently  realized  that  production  independent  of 
sales  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Advertisements  or 
attempts  to  popularize  the  products  have  not  been 
powerful  enough  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Producing 
concerns  do  not  establish  enough  contacts  with  ultimate 
consumers.  The  overhead  costs  in  government-owned,  as 
compared  with  private,  enterprises  are  immense  and  go 
to  widen  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  final  sale  price  to  the  consumers.  Elimination 
of  unnecessary  middleman’s  costs  is  only  one  aspect  of 
this  problem.  The  accumulation  of  stocks  at  every 
stage  has  also  been  experienced.  These  problems  require 
to  be  looked  into  with  the  utmost  care  and  speed. 

The  Sindri  Fertilizers  and  Chemicals  Limited,  India, 
which  has  done  well  in  bettering  production  records  and 
lowering  costs  of  production,  has  been  persistently  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  of  marketing.  It  is  only  recently 
that  a  vigorous  publicity  drive,  with  the  help  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Ministry,  has  been  undertaken  to 
popularize  the  use  of  fertilizers  for  intensive  cultivation. 
Brochures  explaining  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  all  Indian 
languages  have  recently  been  distributed.  The  approach 
to  the  consumers  through  a  long  line  of  intermediaries, 
including  State  governments,  has  not  only  meant  a  wide 
margin  between  Sindri’s  retention  price  and  the  retail 


selling  price,  which  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  but  also 
an  unhealthy,  wasteful  and  unnecessary  accumulation  of 
stocks  piling  up  at  every  stage.  The  authorities  have 
been  fully  alive  to  these  problems.  The  task  of  speedy 
sales  promotion  has  been  given  high  priority. 

Similar  problems  have  been  experienced  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  a  country  in  Asia  where 
these  problems  have  been  satisfactorily  solved.  Con¬ 
centrated  efforts  are  required  to  keep  the  sales  channels 
smooth  and  marketing  organizations  efficient. 

Should  a  public  enterprise  be  directed  to  make  a 
contribution  to  public  revenue?  The  answer  will  depend 
on  the  category  of  public  enterprise.  If  the  public 
enterprise  operates  in  a  competitive  market,  the  attempt 
must  be  to  make  profits  in  an  ordinary  commercial 
manner.  The  enterprise  should  neither  be  in  a  worse, 
nor  in  a  better,  position  than  its  competitors.  Public 
enterprise  which  are  classed  under  public  utilities 
have  to  provide  adequate,  efficient  and  economic  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  benefit  of  a  community  as  a  whole  and 
they,  therefore,  operate  on  the  basis  of  “breaking  even” 
over  a  period  of  years  after  meeting  all  costs  properly 
chargeable  to  the  account.  When  public  enterprises 
are  financial  monopolies  they  may  be  used  to  provide 
revenue  in  the  form  of  indirect  taxation  which  is  in 
other  countries  provided  by  excise  duties.  There  may 
be  also  a  social  objective  in  putting  up  the  price  to 
restrict  consumption. 

The  related  questions  of  whether  the  surpluses  of 
public  enterprises  should  be  credited  to  the  central 
treasury,  ploughed  back  into  capital-formation  or  used 
for  reducing  the  prices  of  their  products  or  services 
have  to  be  examined  in  the  context  of  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Asian  countries.  There  seems  to  be  fairly 
general  agreement  that  the  lack  of  capital  makes  it 
supremely  important  to  use  existing  surpluses  for  capital- 
formation,  and  not  for  reducing  prices  of  products  and 
services.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  such  surpluses  should  be  credited  to  a  central 
agency  or  ploughed  back  by  the  enterprise  which  made 
them.  The  morale  of  individual  enterprises  would  be 
strengthened  if  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  surpluses. 
This  might  mean,  however,  a  lack  of  new  capital  for 
new  enterprises:  that  is  why  the  view  that  some  surpluses 
should  first  be  collected  by  a  central  agency — for  example, 
the  treasury — and  then  invested  according  to  the  priorities 
of  dcvelopiueiit  set  by  governments,  has  been  gaining 
ground.  The  reduction  of  prices  in  an  early  stage  of 
industrial  development  might  promote  an  increase  in 
demand  and  so  make  existing  facilities  insufficient;  this 
would  mean  either  an  additional  investment  or  controlled 
distribution. 


V 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  Asian  countries 
attempt  to  appraise  the  commercial  policies  of  State- 
owned  enterprises  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  more 
than  commercial  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  of  the 
term.  The  wider  national  and  social  angle  has  come 
into  greater  focus.  The  development  programmes  in 
Asian  countries  emphasize  the  social  purpose  which  has 
motivated  many  of  the  economic  activities  of  the  State, 
such  as,  for  example,  development  of  electric  power, 
irrigation,  mineral  resources  or  new  industrial  fields. 
As  a  result,  these  plans  have  visualized  higher  social 
overheads  and  service  costs  as  compared  to  those  of 
private  enterprises. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  in  appraising  these 
enterprises,  consideration  should  be  given,  in  addition 
to  the  principles  of  cost  accounting,  to  the  principles  of 
social  accounting,  whose  application  in  the  West  and 
adaptation  to  Asian  countries  are  worthy  of  study. 

In  Asia,  however,  the  countries  would  need  expert 
guidance  and  assistance  in  adapting  the  tools  for 
appraising  their  public  enterprises.  Two  types  of  report 


might  perhaps  be  presented:  (1)  the  normal  business¬ 
like  annual  account  similar  to  the  profit  and  loss  account 
submitted  to  the  shareholders'  meetings,  and  (2)  annual 
reports  of  the  enterprises  which  include  an  appraisal  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  serve  national  and  social  needs 
and  whether  in  serving  such  needs  additional  burdens 
are  carried,  additional  funds  needed  or  different  per¬ 
sonnel  and  sales  policies  required.  The  first  type  of 
report  would  suggest  that  the  best  commercial  methods 
should  be  adopted  so  as  to  indicate  how  far  the  public 
enterprises  can  be  judged  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
private  enterprises.  The  second  type  of  report  will  be 
presented  from  the  national  and  social  viewpoint,  and 
will  present  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  nation  in 
respect  of  saving  of  foreign  exchange,  provision  of 
services  to  the  public,  of  common  facilities  which  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  moving,  of  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  or  such  other  broader  advantages 
which  would  otherwise  not  exist.  In  the  light  of  these 
criteria  it  will  be  possible  and  indeed  desirable  for 
governments  to  test,  at  regular  intervals,  the  productivity 
and  efficiency  of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  public 
sector. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENTS  NEGOTIATED  AND/OR  FINALIZED  DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  1954 

1.  ECAFE  INTRA-REGIONAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


CoatnctlnK 

partiw 

Period 

raiid 

^  Value  of  trade  and  principal  cxporta 

1  i 

Methods  of  trade  and  payment 

Remarks 

Burma — 

China 

(MainUnd) 

22  April 
1254—21 
April  1957 

1 

Total:  not  specified. 

Burma:  rice  and  rice  products,  food  beans 
and  pulses,  oil  cakes  (sesame  and 
around-nut  cakes),  miner^  ores,  tim¬ 
ber,  rubber  and  raw  cotton. 

China:  coal,  silk  and  silk  textUes,  cotton 
textiles,  paper,  agricultural  implements, 

1  liaht  industrial  products,  handicraft 

1  products,  enamelware,  porcelain,  canned 
Koods  (provisions),  pharmaceutical  and 
medical  substances,  tea  and  cisarettes. 

Payment  in  pound  tterling. 

Trade  will  be  conducted  through 
national  trading  organisations  or 
their  agencies  on  either  side. 
Signed  on  22  AprU  1954. 

Burma — 

India 

* 

Throuah  1954 

'  Total:  not  8i>ecified. 

1  Burma:  900,(H>0  Ions  tons  rice  which  may 

1  be  shipped  durina  1954  or  spread  over  a 
{  period  of  three  years  at  prices  rangina 

1  from  £50  (1954),  £48  (1955),  and 

£46  (1956). 

India:  usual  commodities  enumerated  in 
1951  agreement,  (Sm  BvUetin  Yol.  II, 

'  No.  3  and  Vol.  IV,  No.  8). 

Part  of  the  payment,  which  is  in  pound 
sterling,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Burma’s  debt  to  India. 

Signed  in  March  1954.  Shipments 
will  begin  in  April.  This  agree¬ 
ment,  suppIenMntary  to  that  sign¬ 
ed  in  1951,  amplifies  on  the  sales 
of  rice. 

Burma — 
Ryukyu 
Islands 
(Okinawa) 

1954—1957 

Total:  not  specified. 

I  Burma:  40,000  long  tons  during  1954,  and 

1  80,000  tons  annually  for  three  successive 

years.  Prices  were  fixed  at  the  same 

1  level  as  in  Ceylon  and  Japan  agree- 
1  ments. 

Pairment  in  dollars. 

Signed  in  early  February  1954. 

China  (Main¬ 
land) — 
Indonesia 

i 

30  Nov. 
1958—31 
Dec.  1954 

1  Total:  not  specified. 

China:  ,  machinery,  industrial  chemicals, 
paper,  textiles,  knitted  goods,  fuel  (coal 
and  charcoal),  minerals,  U^cco,  ani- 
^  mal  products,  sea  foods,  fruits,  medicinal 
herbs,  spices  and  cdls,  seeds,  vegetables 
and  vegetable  products,  etc. 

Indonesia :  hides  and  skins,  shells,  tapioca, 

1  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  nutmeg,  pepper,  betal- 
'  nuts,  tobacco  leaves,  copra,  copra  pro- 
1  ducts,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  essential 
oils,  rubber,  quinine,  fibre,  kapok,  gums 

1  and  resins,  rattan,  tin,  bauxite,  timber, 

{  batiks  and  other  textile  products,  bam- 
j  boo  hats,  salt,  mangrove  bark,  art  and 
'  handicraft  products,  etc. 

Barter  and  balance  between  import  and 
export. 

Signed  on  30  November  1953  and  to 
become  immediately  effective. 
(See  BtdUtin  Vol.  IV,  No.  4). 

China 

(Taiwan)  — 
japan 

1  April 
1954—31 
Mar.  1955 

1  Total:  8149  million,  being  $74.5  million 
each  way. 

China:  Sugar  ($2  million),  rice  (815  mil- 
!  lion),  banana  (84.5  million),  salt  (82 
'  million),  etc. 

Japan:  machinery  and  rolling  stocks  (812 
.  million),  fertilisers  (81  million),  textiles 

1  (88  million),  iron  and  steel  products 

1  (85.5  million),  etc. 

Trade  is  conducted  through  an  “Open  ac¬ 
count”  system  based  on  dollars. 

Signed  on  2  April  1954.  During 
the  period  1  April  1953  to  28 
February  1954  China  imported 
851  million  and  exported  853 
million. 

Japan— 

1  Philippines 

1  Feb.— 20 
May  1954 

,  T<Aal:  8100  million,  being  850  million  each 
way. 

Japan:  textiles,  chemicals,  iron  and  steel 
products  (including  construction  steel), 
mining  equipment,  sugar  refining  ma¬ 
chinery  and  parts,  ocean-going  vessels 
and  fishing  boats. 

Philippines:  iron  ore  and  other  mineral 
ores,  copra,  hemp,  hides  and  skins, 
molasses,  lauan  logs,  and  other  raw 
materials. 

Trade  is  conducted  through  an  “Open 
account”  system  based  on  dollars. 

These  are  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  extensions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  signed  in  Tokyo  on  18  May 
1950.  The  seventh  extension 

covers  1  February  to  17  March 
1954.  The  eighth  extension 

I  coven  18  March  to  20  May  1954. 

(See  Bntiettn,  Vol.  I.  No.  2  and 

1  Vol.  IV,  No.  3). 

II.  ECAFE  COUNTRIES — EXTRA-REGIONAL  COUNTRIES 


China  (Main¬ 
land) — 
Bulgaria 

Through  1954 

Total:  not  specified. 

China:  non-ferrous  metals,  cotton,  tea, 
asbestos,  etc. 

Bulgaria:  machinery,  chemicals,  fertiliser, 
medicine,  daily  necessities,  etc. 

Information  not  available. 

A  protocol  on  mutually-agreed 
terms  for  delivery  of  goods  in 
1954  and  a  protocol  for  the 
clearance  of  the  1952  agreement 
on  tEe  exchange  of,  and  payment 
for  goods  were  signed  in  Sofia  on 
26  March  1954.  (See  Bulletin 
Vol.  IV.  No.  2). 

China  (Main¬ 
land)— 
Germany 
(East) 

Through  1954 

Total:  not  specified. 

China:  mineral  products,  wool.  silk 

fabrics,  casings,  fun,  fruits  and  other 
commodities. 

Germany:  lathes,  cranes,  excavaton, 

trucks,  bicycles,  ball-bearings,  testing 
apparatus.  X-ray  eqviipment,  optical  in¬ 
struments,  chemicals,  fertilisen,  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments. 

Information  not  available. 

Signed  in  Berlin  on  80  March  1954. 
This  is  the  second  agreement 
signed.  (See  Bulletin  Vol.  IV, 
No.  2). 
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TRADE  AGREEMENTS  NEGOTIATED  AND/OR  FINALIZED  DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  1954 

II.  ECAFE  COUNTRIES — EXTRA-REGIONAL  COUNTRIES— (Continued) 


Contractinc 

partiM 


Period 

TftUd 


CUna  (Main-  '  Through  1VS4 
land) —  I 
U.S.S.R. 


Value  of  trade  and  principal  ezporta 


Total:  not  apaciiled. 

China:  non-ferroua  metala,  soya  beans, 
rice,  peanuts,  vegetable  oils,  meat,  tea, 
tobacco,  fruit,  wool,  raw  silk,  silk  piece- 
goods,  hides  and  others. 

U.S.S.R.:  metallurgical  equipment,  mining 
equipment,  power  generating  equipment, 
motor  vehicles,  tractors,  agricultural 
machinery,  building  machinery,  struc¬ 
tural  steri,  non-ferrous  metal  products, 
petrol  products  and  chemicals. 


Methods  of  trade  and  payment 


China  receives  goods  from  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Agreement  on 
Granting  of  Credit  to  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China  of  14  Febmary  19(0. 


Remarks 


Signed  on  28  January  1954.  The 
contracting  parties  reeonilrmed 
tb^  intentions  to  substantisUly 
increase  the  v<dume  Of  trade  over 
the  figures  achieved  in  the  1962/ 
63  agreement.  (See  Salletm  Yol. 
IIL  Nos.  1  and  2). 


India— 

Austria 


1 1  Dee.  1968 —  Total:  not  specified. 


India — 
Norway 


India — 
Poland 


so  June  I  India:  handloom  products,  coir  and  coir  ! 

1954  products,  carpets  and  rugs,  sandalwood 

oil,  lemongrass  oil,  Indian  attars,  tea, 

I  tobacco,  spices,  shellac,  hemp,  vegetable 

oils,  hydrogenated  oils,  iron  ore,  man¬ 
ganese  ore,  tanned  hides  and  skins, 
lining  leather,  sports  goods,  ivory. 

,  mother  of  pearl  and  tortoise  shells,  tim- 

I  her,  exposed  films,  rubber  threads, 

I  chemicals,  textile  machines  and  Indian 

{  arts  goods. 

I  I  Austria:  building  and  engineering  ma- 

I  tarials,  wool  and  wollen  goods,  news-.- 

I  print,  high-grade  steel  and  alloy  steel. 

I  hardware  tools,  instruments  and  ap-  ; 

paratus,  and  machinery.  j 

I  I  I 

I  Through  1964  ‘  Total:  not  specified.  I 

:  India:  tobaecot  spices,  jute  goods,  tea, 

!  coffee,  shellacq,  coir  and  products,  vege-  1 
table  and  essential  oils,  fUsh  oils,  cotton 
waste,  drugs,  medicines,  clmmicals, 

I  fibres,  maganese  ore,  textiles,  carpets,  | 

rubber  goods,  sugar,  hides  and  skins,  ! 
wool,  iron  ore,  bones,  linoleum,  cigaret-  , 
tes  and  spirits. 

Norway:  newsprint,  calcium  carbide,  wood  | 
pulp,  welding  equipment,  machinery  and  I 
machine  tO(^,  chemicals  for  tannery  and 
textile  industries,  resin,  chemicals  and 
other  miscellaneous  items. 


Information  not  available. 


A  revision  of  the  trade  agreement 
conelndad  in  July  1962  for  a 
period  of  two  years  ending  80 
June  1964. 


Payment  in  pound  sterling. 


1  January — 

31  December  I 
1954 


Total:  Not  specified. 

India:  Iron  ore,  manganese  ore,  mica, 
shellac,  myrobalan  and  its  extracts,  tea, 
spices,  tobacco,  cashew  nuts,  raw  goat 
and  sheep  skins,  tanned  hides  and  skins, 
coir  and  coir  products,  sports  goods,  raw 
cotton,  raw  coffee,  waste  wool,  handi¬ 
craft  and  cottage  industry  products,  and 
Indian  films  (exposed). 

Poland:  Sugar  machinery  and  parts,  re¬ 
frigerators,  cement  nwehinery  and  parts, 
fire  fighting  engines,  metal  and  wood 
working  machinery,  small  tools  and 
workshop  equipments,  fiour  mill  rollers, 
agricultural  machinery,  tractors  and 
implements,  chemicals,  coal  tar.  dyes, 
serums,  vaccines,  pharmaceuticals,  la- 
borato^  chemicals,  essential  oils  and 
cosmetics,  carbon  electrodes.  Polish 
films  (exposed),  handicraft  and  cottage 
industiy  products,  surgical  instruments, 
optical  instruments,  cameras  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  microscopas,  etc. 


Issuance  of  licences, 
sterling. 


An  extension  for  one  year  of  the 
previous  agreement  signed  in  New 
Delhi  on  IS  September  1962.  (See 
fiallefm  Vol.  8,  No.  8).  The  two 
countries  will  continue  to  accord 
each  other  same  treatment  as  is 
accorded  by  them  to  other  conn- 
triss  of  the  same  currency  group. 


I 

Payment  in  pound  |  India  will  continue  to  treat  Poland 
as  one  of  the  countries  within  the 
sterling  area.  (See  BulUtin,  Yol. 
I  IV,  No.  2). 


India — 
Rumania 


28  March- 
Si  Dec.  1964 


specified.  No  quantitive  re-  Payment  in  rupees  or  in  pound  sterling  '  Th**  I***  R™*  agreement  signed 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed.  between  these  two  countries 


Indonesia — 
Australia 


Indonesia — 
Denmark 


:  Through  1964 


;  Through  1964 


Total:  not 
strictions 

India:  jute  manufactures,  tea,  coffees, 
spices,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  textiles, 
handicraft  and  cottage  industry  products 
and  iron  ore. 

Rumania:  wheat  and  rye,  petroleum  pro¬ 
ducts,  timber,  chemiesds,  industrial  plant 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  railway 
equipment. 


Total:  £4.9  million  each  way. 


Payment  in  Australian  pound. 


which  shall  be  renewable  for  an¬ 
other  year  by  mutual  consent. 


Signed  in  Canberra  in  October  1968 
but  not  ratified  until  February 
:  1964. 


Total:  Indonesia  Rp.  117.9  million;  Den-  Information  is  not  available  as  to  whether  !  Signed  in  Djakarta  on  27  January 


mark  88.0  milion  kroners. 

Indonesia ;  copra,  tobacco,  coffee,  pepi>er, 
rubber  and  tin. 

Denmark:  machinery,  motors,  cement, 
pharmaceutical  goods,  milk  and  mUk 
products,  and  electrical  equipment. 


>  payment  will  be  made  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  specified  by  the  1962/68  agree¬ 
ment.  viz.  within  the  framework  of  the 
Denmark-Netberlands  Payment  Agree-  | 
ment  of  January  1946. 


1954. 
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II.  ECAFE  COUNTRIES — EXTRA-REGIONAL  COUNTRIES— (Continued) 


ContrmetinK 

partita 


PerM 

▼alM 


Japan — 
Argentine 


1  Mareb— SI 
Dae.  19M 


Pakistan — 
Federal 
Republic 
of  Germany 


Thailand- 

United 

Kingdom 


Thailand— 

Tugoalayia 


Value  ef  trade  and  principal  exports 


Methods  ef  trade  and  payment 


Remarks 


Total:  S180  million,  of  $90  million  each  i  Trade  is  conducted  under  “open  accounts”  !  Notes  of  renewal  were  exchanged 


based  on  dollar,  in  accordance  with  the 
modified  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
1949  agreement. 


1  January — 
81  December 
1964 


I  Through  1964 


I  Through  1964 


way  which  represents  an  increase  of  $10  | 
million  over  the  previous  agreement.  | 

Japan:  iron  and  steel  products  (including 
tractors  and  agricultural  machinery, 
drilling  equipment  and  motors  in  gen¬ 
eral)  and  other  metals,  chemicals,  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  textiles  (including 
rayon,  silk,  cotton  and  woUen  fabrics), 
tea,  spices,  etc. 

Argentine:  agricultural  products  (includ-  | 
ing  com,  barley,  wheat,  beans,  bran,  i 
glucose,  tapioca,  vegetable  oils,  cotton),  I 
animal  products  (including  froxen  and 
preserved  meat,  hides  and  skins,  leather 
goods,  bristles  and  hairs,  gelatin,  wool 
and  tallow),  bones,  agricultural  fer¬ 
tilisers,  etc. 


Total:  not  specified.  No  quantitative  re¬ 
strictions  on  exports  from  Pakistan  to 
Germany. 

Pakistan:  No  less  than  20,000  tons  of  raw 
cotton  and  80,000  tons  of  jute  besides 
other  usual  commodities.  (See  BnUetin, 
V(fi.  I,  No.  8  and  Vol.  UI,  Nos.  1  ft  2). 

Germany:  Iron  and  steel  products,  machin¬ 
ery,  non-ferrous  noetals,  optical  and 
precision  instruments,  chemic^,  phar¬ 
maceuticals  and  other  essential  and 
consumer  goods. 


Thailand  exports  from  276,000  to  400,000  j  Payment  in  pound  sterling, 
tons  of  rice  to  British  territories  during 
the  current  year.  ! 

The  new  contract  prices  per  metric  ton  ' 
for  selected  grades  of  rice  are  given  be-  j 
low  in  pound  sterling  and  U.S.  dollars:  | 

No.  1  quality  100%  £62.0.0  ($178.60) 

6  per  cent  broken  £64.6.0  ($164.70) 

16  per  cent  broken  £49.17.0  ($187.44) 

26  per  cent  br<Aen  £47.4.0  ($182.18) 

Two  new  grades  are  being  offered  to  the 
British  territories  as  follows: — 

Bangkok  white  rice  No.  1 

£42.18.6  $(119.49) 

Bangkok  white  rice  No.  2 

£41.4.6  ($116.48) 

A1  Supper  £88.10.0  ($98.80) 

A1  Special  £82.2.0  ($89.88) 


24  February  1964.  Trade 
transaction  may  ba  carried  out 
through  official  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  of  both  countries. 


Issuance  of  licences  to  balance  the  export 
and  import.  All  payments  including  in¬ 
cidental  costs  etc.  will  be  effected 
through  accounts  kept  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  Anglo-German  Mone¬ 
tary  Agreement  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  Pakistan  as  a  member  of 
the  Sterling  Area. 


Signed  in  March  1964  and  retroac¬ 
tive  from  1  January  1964.  Ger¬ 
many  will  extend  facilities  for 
technical  education  and  practical 
training  to  Pakistani  nationals 
in  German  institutions  and  fac¬ 
tories.  Technical  experts  will 
also  be  furnished  upon  request 
to  assist  in  the  development  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Pakistan. 


Signed  in  Bangkok  on  28  January 
I  1964.  The  contract  provides  for  a 
I  quarterly  review  of  prices  at  the 
I  request  of  the  buyer  or  seller. 
I  Thailand  assures  United  Kingdom 
of  an  equivalent  reduction  if  dur¬ 
ing  1964  it  should  sell  any  grade 
of  rice  to  other  buyers  at  prices 
lower  than  the  present  contract 
I  rates. 


Total :  not  specified. 

Thailand:  tin,  rubber,  teak,  hides,  sticklac 
and  jute. 

Yugoslavia:  machinery,  clothing  and  other 
essential  goods. 


Payment  in  pound  sterling. 


Signed  in  Bangkok  on  9  January 
1964. 
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incorporated  wherever  possible;  material  supplied  by  governments,  publications  of  governments,  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  of  international  commodity  study  groups  have  been  used  as  additional 
sources. 
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PRODUCTION  1.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION 

1948  =  100* 


Weight 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1  9  5 

3 

1953 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

rv 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only)l> 

H 

Indugblol  productfon  . 

157 

175 

184 

238 

323 

257 

269 

■'ll:! 

303 

299 

299 

Public  utilities 

124 

168 

192 

202 

214 

207 

209 

EH 

228 

219 

227 

238 

□ectricity  .  ,  .  . 

101 

123 

152 

168 

186 

179 

179 

181 

202 

189 

202 

215 

Mining  and  Quarrying  . 

87 

86 

106 

138 

121 

135 

117 

104 

128 

128 

108 

148 

Cool . 

1.8 

98 

85 

mum 

139 

145 

145 

153 

132 

150 

154 

144 

153 

Manufacturing 

87.7 

166 

182 

189 

248 

348 

273 

289 

300 

327 

338 

324 

319 

Food . 

29.1 

221 

215 

147 

198 

336 

202 

257 

260 

229 

250 

195 

242 

Textiles  .  .  ,  . 

14.6 

194 

276 

422 

660 

920 

825 

889 

889 

1,075 

1,127 

1,099 

999 

Chemicals  .  .  .  , 

8.1 

104 

130 

216 

238 

263 

211 

231 

298 

332 

284 

394 

318 

INDIA® 

Manufacturing  and  mining 

100.0 

98 

97 

108 

119 

125 

123 

122 

125 

124 

127 

123 

124 

133 

Mining  (cool)  .... 

12.0 

106 

107 

115 

122 

120 

121 

126 

126 

113 

117 

116 

109 

125 

Chemicals  and  allied 

trades . 

4.9 

114 

129 

145 

204 

260 

257 

258 

238 

267 

274 

262 

269 

292 

Metal  manufactures 

(other  than  machinery) 

9.3 

108 

114 

119 

121 

114 

164 

120 

101 

100 

135 

128 

141 

137 

Engineering  and 

electrical  goods 

5.6 

121 

146 

189 

170 

190 

164 

164 

189 

202 

204 

175 

209 

327 

Textiles . 

61.4 

90 

82 

100 

102 

102 

101 

104 

103 

100 

100 

96 

105 

Cotton  textiles  . 

43.5 

91 

84 

93 

104 

no 

no 

109 

112 

112 

108 

109 

101 

113 

Jute . 

16.5 

85 

77 

80 

87 

80 

83 

81 

81 

^■Tll 

78 

72 

77 

84 

Paper  . 

1.5 

105 

111 

135 

140 

141 

143 

139 

136 

156 

134 

148 

134 

119 

Manufacture  of  non-me- 
tallic  mining  products 
(other  than  coal  and 

petroleiun)  .... 

1.7 

107 

149 

171 

173 

229 

203 

247 

204 

193 

271 

257 

272 

283 

Manufactures  of  wood 

(plywood)  .... 

89 

93 

132 

168 

114 

149 

139 

111 

98 

106 

98 

104 

115 

Fo^  (sugar)  .... 

3.5 

93 

91 

104 

139 

120 

111 

112 

334 

4 

96 

28 

152 

109 

INDONESIA  (1938=100) 
Export  products 

General*! . 

69 

89 

105 

106 

lOS 

Estate . 

46 

49 

63 

71 

75 

Peasantry  .... 

103 

194 

228 

184 

158 

hOning . 

85 

93 

103 

116 

tst 

Estate  products  of  7  items 

63 

69 

86 

100 

103 

104 

103 

102 

JAPAN 

22^ 

Industrial  production  . 

100.0 

124 

142 

193 

213 

251 

221 

250 

253 

276 

274 

270 

285 

Public  utilities 

4.3 

113 

122 

134 

146 

159 

149 

151 

156 

159 

170 

165 

164 

182 

Manufacturing  &  mining 

95.7 

130 

153 

210 

232 

273 

240 

244 

272 

276 

301 

298 

295 

310 

Mining . 

12.9 

115 

121 

138 

142 

152 

108 

167 

156 

138 

148 

143 

142 

158 

Manufactures  . 

82.8 

131 

156 

219 

244 

291 

261 

254 

289 

297 

325 

323 

319 

333 

Non.diuable 

47.8 

134 

190 

254 

298 

366 

325 

320 

363 

373 

406 

399 

399 

420 

Textiles 

17.1 

128 

186 

261 

298 

344 

310 

292 

330 

368 

385 

378 

384 

391 

Chemicals 

16.7 

140 

203 

277 

332 

425 

371 

374 

435 

411 

481 

472 

467 

505 

Durable  .... 

35.0 

134 

147 

230 

263 

239 

229 

260 

268 

295 

298 

288 

299 

Metals 

12.9 

176 

242 

386 

457 

400 

395 

458 

472 

504 

514 

492 

506 

Machinery  &  trons- 

port  equipment 

14.6 

124 

117 

184 

191 

216 

197 

184 

208 

221 

252 

253 

247 

258 

PHILIPPINES  (1952  =  100) 

Manufactures  .... 

■Ll!l 

113 

99 

108 

112 

112 

118 

Non-duroble 

manufactures  .  .  . 

111 

100 

105 

no 

109 

118 

Tobacco  products  . 

114 

99 

103 

117 

no 

127 

Textiles . 

96 

100 

96 

92 

84 

111 

Footwear  and  wearing 

apparel  .... 

116 

102 

112 

111 

120 

122 

Chemicals  .... 

111 

95 

100 

111 

114 

120 

Durable  manufactures  . 

118 

98 

116 

118 

119 

119 

Stone,  clay  and  glass 
products  (including 

cemenO  .... 

108 

95 

97 

96 

119 

123 

Metal  products 

152 

103 

159 

148 

157 

143 

Electrical  appliances  . 

96 

100 

97 

J _ 

95 

91 

100 

a.  Orisinal  base:  China,  1960;  India,  1946;  Japan,  1934-36. 

b.  Sugar  production  is  excluded  from  tbe  monthly  and  quarterly  index 
but  included  in  the  annual  index.  Weights  relate  to  annual  index. 

e.  Group  indexes  compiled  by  the  ECAFE  Secretariat  on  basis  of  the 
Interim  Index  of  Production  published  by  Ministry  of  Commerce  ft 


Industry.  For  details,  see  footnote  h  to  table  1  in  the  Section  on 
Asian  Economic  Statics,  Economic  Bulletin  lor  Aeia  and  the  Far 
East,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3  or  4. 

d.  Relate  to  18  products,  including  forest  products  (junglewood  and 
rattan ) . 


A 


2.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 
Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


1948  1951  1952  1953 


PRODUCTION 

Thousand  tons 


PakUtan  .... 

PhilippinM  (Manila) 

ThaUcmd*^  (Bangkok) 

Vi«t-Nam . 

PETROLEUM,  CRUDE 

Brunei . 

Indonesia . 

Japan . 

Pakistan . 

Sarawak . 

IRON  OREd 

Hong  Kong  . 

India . 

Jopon’^ . 

Malaya . 

Philippines . 

TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

Burma . 

China . 

Indonesia . 

Japan . 

Laos  &  Viet-Nom  .  .  .  . 

Malaya . 

Thailand . 

TIN  METAL  (tons) 

Malaya . 

NATURAL  RUBBER* 

Cambodia . 

Ceylon . 

IncUa . 

Indonesia . 

Malaya . 

Sarawak . 

Viet-Nom . 

COTTON  YARN 
China  (Taiwan  only)  . 

Hong  Kong  . 

India . 

Japan . 

Korea  (South) . 

COTTON  FABRICS  (Mn  metres) 
Ceylon  (Mn  sq.  metres) 

China  (Taiwan  only)  . 

India  . 

Japan  (Mn  sq.  metres)  . 

Korea  (South) . 

Pakistan  . 

Philippines . 

CEMENT 

Ceylon . 

China  (Taiwan  only)  .  . 

Hong  Kong  . 

India . 

Japan . 

Korea  (South) . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom . 


138 

2,551 

45 

2,822* 

67 

138 

2,915 

72 

3,610 

14 

191 

3,067 

81 

3,613 

48 

199 

3,035 

75 

3,877 

72 

32 

32 

27 

24 

20 

43 

51 

49 

30 

53 

71 

70 

1 

1 

2 

5 

9 

11 

ii 

70 

107 

118 

130 

13 

29 

33 

36 

381 

489 

517 

560 

2,965 

3,977 

4,304 

4,641 

41 

28 

S3 

61 

76 

80 

88 

ii 

19 

25 

34 

30 

41 

46 

52 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

16 

19 

224 

415 

423 

407 

361 

620 

710 

852 

14 

28 

26 

25 

5 

13 

15 

16 

210  181 

3,167  2,869 

73  74 

4,026  3,365 


12  12 
126  126  128 

33  36  38 

524  547  584 

4,165  4,685  4,822 

56  62  66 


49.3t*  55.0 
54.5  10.4 

0.5 

0.6  0.5 

1.0 

325t*  337 

243.6  64.4 

2.1 
6.7 
0.6 


China  (Taiwan  only)  ....  0.2  19.6  32.4  37.1 

Hong  Kong .  4.4  6.0  5.8 

India .  119.0*^  131.0  271J)  299.5 

Japan .  473.6  154.9  545.8  593.1 

Korea  (South) .  . .  1.9  0.6  3.0 

Pakistan .  27.4  42.2  44.9 

Philippines .  13.9  10.0  26.3  26.4 

ThaUand .  7.7t  6.9  19.1  20.6 

Viet-Nom .  22.2  8.1  17.7  18.5 

a.  Lignite.  b.  Inelndins  lisnite. 

e.  Relates  only  to  the  consumption  of  electricity  generated  by  the 
Bangkok  Electric  Works. 

d.  Approximate  metal  content  of  mres  as  foDows:  Bong  Kong,  46%: 
India,  65%:  Japan,  66%:  Meleye.  60%  and  the  Pkuippina*,  66%. 


1.3 

1.5 

1.9 

2.2 

1.2 

1.7 

2.0 

8.9 

8.2 

8.2 

10.3 

7.1 

7.5 

8.3 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

2.3 

1.2 

1.8 

1.7 

68.2 

63.1 

69.5 

69.3 

56.5 

58.7 

62.0 

51.3 

49.5 

48.6 

52.8 

48.0 

45.1 

50.6 

3.6 

2.7 

2.0 

2X 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

3.1 

3.4 

4.2 

4.8 

2.8 

3.4 

4.5 

0.6 

1.1 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

49.0 

54.7 

58.6 

58.0 

55.2 

56.1 

58.4 

28.1 

29.4 

34.5 

30J 

28.3 

32.1 

37.4 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

1.3 

1.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

4.7 

7.1 

10.9 

7.5 

10.0 

9.7 

10.6 

319 

350 

373 

370 

364 

382 

380 

151.9 

156.0 

195.8 

153.2 

167.0 

202.2 

201.8 

2.3 

3.3 

4.6 

4.3 

4.0 

5.1 

4.8 

9.7 

13.3 

18.1 

14.7 

12.4 

17.3 

19.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

1.3 

5.3 

5.1 

5J2 

3.5 

2.5 

5.7 

7.3 

32.4 

37.1 

43.3 

40.8 

41.9 

43.4 

43.7 

6.0 

5.8 

5.3 

4.6 

4.8 

4.7 

5.5 

271f) 

299.5 

320.0 

311.0 

290.1 

313.9 

325.0 

545.8 

593.1 

730.7 

640.2 

551.6 

768.9 

776.9 

0.6 

3.0 

3.5 

3.8 

1.0 

5.6 

4.1 

42.2 

44.9 

50.3 

48.1 

52.5 

54.5 

45.4 

26.3 

26.4 

26.5 

23.7 

26.5 

26.3 

28.0 

19.1 

20.6 

24.0 

20.8 

22.9 

22.1 

22.1 

17.7 

18.5 

24.2 

21.0 

24.2 

21.9 

24.8 

e.  Including  latex. 

198  210 

2,720  3,214 

69  74 

3,558  3,988 


4,725  5,095 

61  60 


290 

339 

250 

281 

153 

158 

150 

150 

61 

81 

63 

39 

89 

98 

88 

80 

SO 

so 

SO 

SO 

sts 

StS 

BtS 

sts 

3,045 

3,125 

2.814 

3,196 

60 

66 

48 

66 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5,026 

4.953 

4,842 

5,284 

1,007 

930 

910 

1,180 

5,114  1 

5,965 

4,379 

4,998 

2.6 

2.2 

2.5 

3.1 

10.0 

7.6 

8.1 

14J1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.6 

2.6 

57.2 

54.7 

51.7 

65.3 

50.9 

50.2 

49.2 

53.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

2.0 

6.1 

5.2 

5.8 

7.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

IJ 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

58.1 

58.7 

54.4 

61.2 

40.4 

39.5 

40.2 

41.5 

1-1 

IJ) 

1.1 

1.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

13.3 

14.7 

13.9 

11.4 

365 

372 

337 

385 

211.8 

205.9 

213.1 

216.3 

4.6 

4.2 

4.8 

4.7 

23.7 

22.4 

23.3 

25.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

5.9 

4.3 

6.4 

6J 

44.2 

49.2 

33.8 

49.5 

6.3 

5.0 

6.2 

7.8 

351.3 

334.6 

343.3 

376.0 

825.5 

896.3 

773.5 

806.6 

3.2 

0.3 

6.2 

3.1 

52.6 

52.0 

48.8 

56.9 

25.4 

23.2 

28.8 

24.2 

28.9 

26.2 

28.1 

32.4 

26J) 

25.2 

22.7 

30.0 

f.  1986  for  Japan,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

g.  Former  British  prorinces  and  Indian  States. 

h.  1989. 

i.  1937. 
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TRANSPORT 


3.  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC:  RAILWAYS,  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


1938* 

1948 

1951 

r 

1952 

1952 

19  5  3 

19S3 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

RAILWAYS* 

Passenger-ldlometres  (Mn) 

i 

Buima . 

59 

40t 

29t 

34t 

47t 

40 

46 

56 

48  1 

53 

57 

53 

49 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

69 

166 

166 

146 

157 

153 

152 

151 

157  1 

166 

172 

164 

163 

Cambodia  &  Viet-Nom  . 

74 

8 

9 

10 

13 

8 

10 

12 

15 

14 

14 

14 

IS 

Indiat . 

2,385 

4,925 

5,078 

4,601 

4,306 

4,625 

5,141 

4,568 

Jopont  . 

2.185 

6,595 

6,421 

6,707 

6,963 

6,693 

6,436 

7,053 

6,936 

6,923  ! 

7,443 

6,824 

6,5bi 

Korea  (South)$  .... 

236 

125 

219 

,  , 

223 

171 

228 

280 

286  1 

317 

274 

268 

Pakutant . 

656 

827 

790 

766 

737 

724 

735 

720  1 

mmmw 

695 

756 

Philippines0 . 

40 

24 

32 

31 

32 

29 

34 

43 

29 

26 

27 

Thailand . 

241 

109 

152 

188 

194 

171 

222 

207 

166 

179 

178 

175 

185 

Freight  ton-ldlometres  (Mn) 

Burma . 

95t 

52t 

17t 

24t 

36t 

28 

36 

41 

39 

41 

39 

41 

42 

China^  (Taiwan  only)  . 

71 

52 

78 

96 

108 

93 

98 

112 

no 

113 

113 

mum 

119 

Cambodia  &  Viet-Nom  . 

28 

7 

16 

18 

19 

15 

19 

20 

17 

21 

19 

19 

23 

Indialt . 

2,968 

3,040 

3,820 

3,879 

3,743 

4,137 

3,781 

3,841 

lopon^  . 

1,305 

2,109 

3,073 

3,227 

3,343 

3,337 

3,106 

3,290 

3,143 

3,624 

3,727 

3,784 

Korea  (South)t  .... 

87 

229 

256 

252 

260 

267 

272 

229 

Hill 

Malaya . 

22 

26 

33 

31 

31 

31 

32 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

32 

Pakistan:]; . 

319 

418 

447 

500 

550 

514 

422 

531 

482 

507 

Philippines0 . 

14 

10 

12 

11 

ii 

10 

14 

12 

11 

10 

Thoiland . 

38t 

25 

45 

46 

54 

so 

59 

S3 

S3 

52 

S3 

51 

52 

INTERNATIONAL  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING 

Freight  Loaded  (L)  and  Unloaded  (U)  in  External  Trade  (1000  tons)  I 

Ceylon  (Colombo)  L  . 

54 

63 

60 

67 

73 

68 

73 

65 

79 

76 

85 

67 

76 

U  .  . 

109 

141 

178 

174 

182 

156 

206 

197 

183 

142 

145 

148 

135 

China  (Taiwan  only)  L  . 

,  , 

13 

48 

78 

121 

72 

123 

135 

106 

118 

104 

77 

173 

U  .  . 

22 

79 

117 

109 

119 

93 

121 

107 

115 

113 

97 

134 

Hong  Kong  L  . 

104 

162 

128 

126 

132 

137 

130 

no 

127 

124 

124 

132 

U  .  . 

236 

312 

284 

289 

299 

300 

261 

276 

278 

317 

260 

257 

Indonesia^  L  . 

916 

432 

749 

821 

1,016 

1,028 

775 

1,076 

1,098 

1,117 

1,321 

885 

1,145 

U  ,  , 

167 

160 

212 

367 

347 

603 

279 

371 

420 

354 

tw 

347 

361 

Japand  L  . 

1,092 

165 

303 

414 

420 

402 

369 

468 

KEm 

414 

375 

343 

525 

U  .  . 

2.771 

563 

1,728 

1,978 

2,607 

2,007 

2.308 

2,587 

2,579 

2,956 

2,533 

3,280 

Malaya^  (Singapore)  L  . 

121 

217 

198 

211 

395 

409 

432 

462 

459 

U  .  . 

163 

410 

401 

409 

640 

656 

743 

801 

731 

Pakistant^  L  . 

152 

137 

175 

160 

137 

156 

145 

145 

177 

U  .  . 

292 

335 

394 

295 

243 

Bctns 

346 

Km 

333 

364 

Philippines  L  . 

257 

SOk 

260 

368 

343 

352 

397 

324 

K  9 

U  .  . 

194 

1931' 

220 

215 

208 

221 

377 

274 

216 

Viet-Nom  (Saigon)  L  . 

39 

23 

i7 

15 

11 

10 

22 

33 

29 

23 

46 

U  .  . 

74 

100 

106 

94 

109 

125 

89 

mum 

117 

86 

Thailand  L  . 

165 

149 

142 

129 

129 

151 

136 

151 

148 

■E9 

187 

U  .  . 

75 

94 

107 

108 

102 

106 

104 

114 

no 

113 

119 

Entrances  (E)  and  Clearances 

(C)  of  Vessels 

with  Cargo  in  External  Trade  (1000  net 

registered  tons) 

BurmaK  E . 

311 

118 

106 

98 

106 

118 

88 

88 

123 

124 

1  97 

123 

152 

C . 

361 

157 

138 

132 

140 

153 

148 

150 

134 

mEM 

132 

156 

India  E . 

760 

646* 

777 

773 

750 

630 

726 

804 

724 

744 

840 

696 

1  697 

C . 

793 

567* 

649 

739 

884 

878 

836 

904 

msm 

924 

944 

859 

1  969 

CIVIL  AVIATIONh 

1 

Passenger-ldlometres  (Mn) 

1 

Burma  . 

4.15 

3.26 

3.64 

3.02 

4.00 

3.90 

2.89 

3.78 

3.81 

3.64 

3.89 

Ceylon . 

— 

0.36 

2,76 

2.47 

2.19 

2.38 

3.15 

3.94 

mm 

WUCM 

tmm 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

1.61 

2.49 

3.88 

3.07 

3.49 

1  4.22 

7.99 

India . 

o.iii 

23.65 

34.49 

32.46 

32.is 

36.43 

34.58 

30.20 

28.68 

35.14 

36.15 

34.07 

35.20 

Indonesia . 

8.49 

13.30 

13.28 

14.03 

13.17 

13.57 

14.57 

14.43 

13.57 

14.19 

12.21 

14.30 

Pakistan . 

5.41 

5.81 

3.46 

4.90 

4.41 

3.04 

2.92 

3.48 

3.61 

3.27 

3.55 

Philippines . 

0.21 

14.57 

17.47 

17.78 

18.97 

17.60 

16.03 

21.54 

20.09 

18.21 

18.87 

18.75 

Thailand . 

— 

0.93 

2.01 

2.26 

2.60 

1.98 

2.11 

2.64 

2.45 

3.21 

2.65 

liEa 

3.95 

Freight  ton-kilometres  (1000) 

Burma  . 

132 

118 

148 

133 

184 

136 

123 

146 

142 

162 

Ceylon . 

— 

2 

196 

159 

89 

172 

158 

163 

19 

17 

17 

17 

17 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

217 

260 

339 

263 

321 

570 

286 

319 

India . 

34i 

475 

2,204 

2,180 

2,550 

2,386 

2,078 

IKl 

Indonesia . 

389 

595 

595 

620 

611 

603 

617 

liH 

632 

622 

666 

Pakistan . 

98 

167 

152 

238 

154 

142 

173 

139 

139 

138 

139 

Philippines . 

540 

793 

809 

778 

960 

844 

683 

734 

850 

Mmm 

798 

861 

Thailand . 

ii 

17 

59 

85 

140 

112 

139 

131 

128 

162 

j  172 

147 

167 

a.  Railway  traffic  coverage:  India  and  Pakittan,  class  I  railways; 
Indonesia,  postwar  data  relate  to  Federal  area  only;  Japan,  State 
Railways  only;  Philippines,  Manila  Railroad  Company. 

b.  InclndinK  service  traffic. 

c.  Postwar  data  r^te.to  Federal  area  only. 

d.  Canro  carried  by  steel  vessels  only;  excludina  military  soods. 

e.  Including  coastwise  traffic  of  Malaya. 

f.  Includinj;  coastwise  traffic  of  Karachi. 


K.  Total  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  made  durintc  each  voyase 
but  excludins  sailingr  vessels.  Annual  figures  relate  to  12  months 
ending  September  of  postwar  year  stated. 

h.  Scheduled  domestic  and  intematfonal  routes. 

i.  Pre-war  data  relate  to  1986  for  Japan,  1989  for  Malaya,  and  April 
1988  to  March  1939  for  Burma  and  TliaiMnd;  pre-war  flsrures  for 
India  include  former  British  provinces  and  Indian  states  for  both 
railway  traffic  and  sea-borne  shipping. 

j.  Including  non-revenue  traffic. 

k.  Manila  only. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 

4.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Millions 


1952  1953 


1938 

1948 

1952 

1953 

IsjO  i 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

IV  1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

BURMA  (K.) 

Imports . 

18t 

49t 

54 

76 

7S 

88 

59 

68 

80 

Si 

ios 

83 

S3 

Exports . 

41t 

63t 

82 

105 

S6 

116 

51 

147 

99 

i7 

a 

81 

38 

Balance . 

-f  23 

+  14 

-f  28 

+  29 

+  “ 

-f-  28 

—  8 

4-  79 

+  19 

_  37 

_  et 

—  33 

—  30 

CAMBODIA— LAOS— VIET-NAM  (Pr.) 
Imports . 

16 

197 

523 

770 

929 

707 

714 

885 

1,118 

999  1 

713 

978 

1,305 

Exports . 

24 

98 

232 

201 

231 

165 

167 

175 

267 

313  I 

180 

256 

502 

Balance . 

+  8 

-  99 

—  291 

-569 

—  698 

—  542 

—  547 

—  710 

—  851 

—  686 

-533 

—722 

—  803 

CEYLON  (RsJ 

Imports . 

20 

83 

130 

142 

134 

141 

123 

147 

131 

137 

143 

129 

139 

Exports . 

24 

84 

159 

125 

131 

107 

133 

126 

128 

135 

134 

148 

123 

Balance . 

-f  4 

+  1 

-f  29 

—  17 

-  3 

—  34 

+  10 

-  21 

-  3 

-  2 

—  9 

4-  19 

—  16 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only,  NTS) 

Imports* . 

99 

147 

138 

158 

124 

123 

143 

162 

169 

149 

169 

Exports . 

90 

122 

165 

93 

132 

114 

224 

191 

143 

178 

251 

Balance . 

-  9 

—  25 

4-  27 

—  65 

+  8 

—  9 

4-  81 

4-  29 

—  26 

-f-  29 

+  82 

(in  dollars) 

Imports . 

7.1 

9.4 

8.8 

10.1 

7.9 

7.8 

9.1 

10.4 

10.8 

9.5 

10.8 

Exports . 

8.2 

9.7 

10.6 

7.7 

8.5 

7.3 

14.4 

12.3 

9.2 

11.5 

16.1 

Balance . 

+  1.1 

+  0.3 

-1-  1.8 

—  2.4 

4-  0.6 

—  0.5 

4-  5.3 

4- 1.9 

-  1.6 

4-  2.0 

4-  5.3 

HONG  KONG  (HK$) 

1 

Imports . 

52 

173 

408 

316 

323 

333 

363 

346 

292 

291 

296 

270 

306 

Exports . 

51 

134 

372 

243 

228 

272 

259 

259 

189 

207 

213 

201 

207 

Balance . 

1-  1 

—  39 

-  36 

—  73 

—  95 

-  61 

—  104 

-  87 

—  103 

-  84 

—  83 

—  69 

—  99 

INDIAlb  (Rs.) 

Imports . 

130 

523 

795 

550 

471 

459 

435 

546 

494 

413 

455 

389 

395 

Exports . 

142 

378 

619 

482 

440 

468 

442 

400 

435 

496 

480 

486 

521 

Balance . 

+  12 

—  145 

—  176 

-  68 

,  —  31 

+  9 

+  7 

—  146 

-  59 

4-  83 

4-  25 

4-  97 

4-126 

INDONESIA®  (Rp.) 

Imports . 

41 

94 

266 

878 

715 

945 

617 

742 

811 

691 

759 

660 

655 

Exports . 

57 

87 

398 

871 

779 

917 

716 

741 

839 

804 

877 

720 

814 

Balance . 

+  16 

—  7 

-1-132 

—  7 

+  64 

—  28 

4-  99 

—  1 

4-  28  1 

4-113 

4-118 

4-  60 

-1-159 

JAPAN**  ($) 

i 

Imports . 

87 

57 

170 

169 

201 

179 

182 

205 

197 

219 

210 

183 

264 

Exports . 

84 

22 

113 

106  1 

1  106  ! 

!  100 

93 

107 

105 

118 

108 

107 

140 

Balance . 

—  3 

—  35 

-  57 

—  63 

—  95 

—  79 

—  89 

-  98 

—  92 

—  101 

—  102 

—  76 

-124 

KOREA  (South,  H.) 

Imports . 

7 

10 

587 

1,859 

970 

1,003 

2,483 

2,102 

1,865 

1,558 

1,296 

2,740 

Exports . 

6 

41 

167 

327 

211 

228 

342 

396 

356 

166 

351 

550 

Balance . 

—  1 

-  61 

—  420 

-1,532 

—  759 

—  775 

-2,141 

- 1,706 

-1,509 

- 1,392 

—  945 

-2,190 

MALAYA  (MS) 

Imports . 

46 

149 

396 

323 

270 

315 

275 

268 

272 

262 

279 

229 

276 

Exports . 

50 

147 

506 

326 

252 

306 

276 

256 

241 

232 

244 

221 

232 

Balance . 

+  4 

—  2 

-1-110 

+  3 

—  18 

—  9 

+  1 

—  12 

—  31 

—  30 

-  35 

—  8 

—  44 

NORTH  BORNEO  (MS) 

Imports . 

0.5 

2.1 

5.9 

5.9 

5.5 

6.1 

5.5 

6.3 

5.4 

4.9 

5.3 

4.5 

4.9 

Exports . 

0.8 

2.5 

9.6 

5.4 

4.7 

5.4 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

5.3 

5.2 

5.6 

4.9 

Balance . 

+  0.3 

+  0.4 

+  3.7 

-  0.5 

-  0.8 

—  0.7 

—  1.0 

—  1.9 

—  0.8 

4-0.4 

—  0.1 

4-  1.1 

— 

PAKISTANt  (Rs.) 

Imports . 

124 

161 

143 

92 

116 

108 

68 

100 

110 

105 

92 

132 

Exports . 

86 

192 

128 

109 

150 

166 

104 

110 

105 

92 

100 

121 

Balance . 

—  38 

+  31 

-  15 

+  17 

+  34 

4-  58 

4-  36 

4-  10 

—  5 

—  13 

-1-  8 

—  11 

PHILIPPINES  (P.) 

Imports® . 

22.1 

97.6 

80.2 

70.1 

69.3 

58.6 

67.7 

76.9 

63.4 

69.0 

58.9 

73.4 

74.8 

Exports . 

19.4 

53.0 

68.3 

58.7 

65.1 

57.0 

62.6 

66.5 

70.4 

60.8 

59.8 

60.2 

62.5 

Balance . 

-  2.7 

-44.6 

-11.9 

-11.4 

—  4.2 

—  1.6 

—  5.1 

—  10.4 

4-  7.0 

—  8.2 

4-  0.9 

—  13.2 

—  12.3 

THAILAND  (Baht) 

Imports . 

lit 

146 

309 

473 

507 

599 

Exports . 

17t 

174 

373 

312 

254 

461 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

Balance . 

+  6 

+  28 

+  64 

—  161 

-253 

—  138 

(in  dollars) 

Imports . 

4.8t 

12.0 

22.7 

25.5 

30.2 

30.1 

35.4 

28.3 

27.5 

29.5 

35.4 

27.5 

25.8 

Exports . 

7.5t 

18.6 

30.6 

27.4 

26.8 

24.5 

27.1 

25.6 

27.7 

23.6 

16.7 

26.1 

28.0 

Balance . 

+  2.7 

+  6.6 

+  7.9 

-H  1.9 

—  3.4 

—  5.6 

—  8.3 

—  2.7 

4-  0.2 

—  5.9 

-18.7 

—  1.4 

4-2.4 

GENERAL  NOTE:  Trade  Statistics  of  Cambodia-Laos-Viet-Nam, 
China  and  Indonesia  are  based  on  '‘Si>ecial**  trade  system  while  all 
other  countries  compile  their  statistics  on  basis  of  “General”  trade 
system.  Multiple  rates  of  ezchanKe  apply  in  China  and  Thailand; 
flares  in  national  currencies  are  bas^  on  exebanKO  rates  appro¬ 
priate  for  individual  transaction.  Followins:  are  the  external  trsule 
flKures  for  Brunei  and  Sarawak  in  Mn  M$  (monthly  average  of 
1953)  : 

Brunei:  imports  10.8;  exports  23.6. 

Sarawak:  imports  82.0;  exports  26.4. 
a.  Imports  exclude  M.S.A./E.O.A./F.O.A.  imxKnrts. 


b.  For  1988,  former  British  provinces  and  Indian  States. 

c.  From  18  Feb.  1960  to  31  Dee.  1961,  exeludins  value  of  exchange 
certificates.  For  1  Jan— 3  Feb  1962,  import  and  export  values  are 
based  on  8  times  of  official  exchange  rate  and  from  4  Feb  1962 
onwards  they  are  based  on  official  exchange  rate  of  the  Bank  of 
Indonesia. 

d.  Figures  under  column  for  1938  relate  to  1936;  they  have  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  include  trade  with  Korea  and  Taiwan.  Postvrar  imiK>rts 
include  aid  imports. 

e.  Imports  valued  f.ab. 
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5. 

DIRECTION  OF 

Quarterly  averages 

TRADE  WITH 


CAMBODIA-LAOS- 

VBET-NAM 


CHINA 
(Taiwan  only) 


HONG  KONG 


Exports  r  Imports  |  Exports  !  Imports  i  Exports  >  Imports  |  Exports  I  Imports  Exports  [  Imports 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

or  quarters 


45 


N  OF 

averages 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


Million  dollars 


IA« 

INDOl 

lESIA 

lAPAN 

MALAYA 

PAKISTAN* 

PHILIPPINES 

Yaor 

and 

Quarter 

TRADE  WITH 

Impodi 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports** 

507.4 

98.7 

116.2 

64.6 

170.6 

203.2 

210.4 

79.0 

89.4 

79.4 

146.5 

1948 

All  countries 

284.2 

180.4 

100.4 

242.5 

238.1 

100.4 

87.8 

84.3 

85.6 

1950 

453.6 

307.7 

201.5 

338.6 

498.8 

496.3 

388.4 

190.9 

133.7 

102.4 

120.1 

1951 

419.2r 

227.8 

231D>' 

318.2 

507.0 

320.0 

316.3 

133.1 

152.4 

88.0 

105.2 

1952 

297.3 

204.9 

188.2 

318.7 

602.4 

246.6 

263.6 

109.7 

87.5 

97.6 

103.9 

1953 

466.5 

220.5 

212.2 

326.8 

524.3 

303.1 

317.1 

102.7 

173.4 

97.9 

101.8 

n  1952 

350.9 

218.1 

252.6 

289.0 

497.7 

311.1 

285.5 

75.6 

143.4 

76.7 

108.5 

in 

239.4 

258.6>- 

300.7 

537.7 

297.6 

308.9 

135.7 

105.3 

86.0 

90.4 

IV 

188.3 

161.8 

275.5 

547.5 

263.9 

269.5 

150.4 

98.1 

93.8 

101.5 

I  1953 

195.2 

196.0 

328.6 

613.9 

257.3 

262.4 

94.3 

61.6 

99.8 

115.2 

n 

311.1 

221.1 

213.4 

316.3 

590.4 

236.4 

266.4 

99.5 

91.1 

99.7 

89.7 

m 

260.3 

215.0 

181.7 

354.4 

657.8 

256.0 

94.6 

99.3 

97.2 

109.1 

IV 

121.5 

25.0 

33.7 

23.0 

49.8 

96.9 

24.0 

44.6 

12 

1948 

ECAFE  Region 

47.7 

73.4 

39.0 

73.2 

83.9 

153.7 

25.4 

33.7 

7.3 

1950 

(including  Japan) 

110.6 

121.4 

83.6 

131.2 

122.2 

118.0 

85.0 

49.5 

9.0 

1951 

67.6' 

74.0 

91.6' 

142.4 

129.0 

91.3 

181.6 

61.0 

57.7 

10.8 

14.7 

1952 

40.3 

70.2 

77.3 

140.4 

160.3 

77.1 

153.0 

36.9 

11.9 

13.4 

11.7 

1953 

62.4 

60.8 

73.6 

141.9 

124.8 

88.5 

176.8 

54.6' 

73.0' 

10.7 

12.1 

n  1952 

7311 

74.7 

101.4 

118.3 

93.8 

175.4 

48.3 

48.9 

14.6 

21J) 

m 

53.3' 

87.3 

109.8' 

137.5 

88.3 

181J) 

50.6 

25.4 

8.8 

12.3 

IV 

29.9 

56.4 

62.1 

148.5 

76.8 

152.6 

41.6 

15.2 

9.7 

11.4 

I  1953 

55.6 

66.7 

92.1 

141.8 

172.8 

87.3 

148.5 

38.2 

7.8 

13J 

13.1 

n 

45J 

79.7 

85.5 

147.4 

160.6 

72.6 

158.9 

39.1 

10.6 

15.3 

8.7 

m 

30.4 

78.2 

69.5 

165.0 

159.3 

71.9 

152J) 

28.8 

14.0 

14.8 

13.7 

IV 

I 


i 
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DIRECTION  OF 
Quarterly  averaget 


TRADE  WITH 

Year 

and 

Quarter 

North  America 

1948 

0.6 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

.. 

1952  n 

m 

IV 

1953  I 

1.3 

n 

1.3 

m 

IV 

United  States  of 

1948 

0.6 

America 

1950 

0.1 

1951 

1952 

hIS 

1953 

1952  n 

0.7 

m 

IV 

0.5 

1953  I 

1.3 

n 

1.3 

m 

1.7 

rv 

Latin  American 

1948 

0.2 

Republics 

1950 

— 

1951 

— 

1952 

— 

1953 

1952  n 

— 

m 

— 

IV 

— 

1953  I 

— 

n 

— 

m 

— 

IV 

Oceania 

1948 

_ 

1950 

— 

1951 

— 

1952 

— 

1953 

1952  n 

— 

m 

— 

rv 

— 

1953  I 

— 

n 

— 

m 

— 

IV 

Sterling  Area 

1948 

49.5 

1950 

1951 

32.9 

1952 

43.0 

1953 

1952  n 

46.4 

m 

42.5 

IV 

42.9 

1953  I 

21.4 

'  n 

53.5 

m  38.2  33.5  4.2  0.8  36.0  50.5  10.3  4.6  29.8  39.8  150.1  159.1 


GENERAL  NOTES: 

1.  CountriaB  included  in  the  total  for  ECAFE  reslon  are  the 
foUowinK: 

i)  SterlinK  countries — Burma,  Ceylon,  Houk  Kong,  India, 
Malaya  and  British  Borneo  and  Pakistan. 

ii)  Mon-sterlinir  countries  —  Camhodia-Laas>Viet-Nam,  China 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Korea.  Data 
are  not  available  for  Korea  and  Nepal. 


2.  Annual  data  are  based  on  calendar  years  except  for  1948  figures 
in  the  case  of  Burma,  India  and  Pakistan,  which  are  based  on 
the  twelve  months  ending  September  1948  in  the  ease  of  Burma, 
and  ending  March  1949  in  the  ease  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

8.  Having  regard  to  the  considerable  volume  of  trade  of  Cambodia- 
Laos-Viet-Nam  and  Indonesia  with  France  and  the  Netherlands 
respectively,  these  figures  are  shown  separately  below: — 
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international  trade  {Coned) 


PAKISTAN* 


Ymxt 

and 

Quarter 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 
n  1952 

m 

IV 

I  1953 


Million  dollars 


TRADE  WITH 


North  Ameikn 


United  Statee  of 
Ameiico 


Latin  American 
Republics 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AND/OR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions 


BURMA  (K.) 

Cotton  yam  and  iabxlcs  QncL 

throad) . 

Bom  metala  and  manuiactuiM 

thoToof . 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 


CAMBODIA— LAOS— VIET-NAM  CPr.) 

Live  animals  and  food  .... 

Textiles  and  opporeL  ind.  yam 
and  thread . 

Machinery  and  vehicles  (incL 
electric  machinery  and  fittings) 
and  base  metals  and  manufac¬ 
tures  thereof . 


CEYLON  (Rs.) 

Food  and  drink . 

Row  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured . 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu¬ 
factured  . 

Cotton  yam  and  manufactures  . 
Machin^  and  vehides  .  . 

Bose  mefds  and  manufactures 

thereof . 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus 


CHINA  (Taiwan  only,  $) 

Beans  and  peas  .... 

Wheat  flour . 

Cotton  fabrics  .... 
Chemical  Fertilisers  . 
Medidnee  and  drugs  .  . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 
Machinery  and  vehicles 


INDIA*  (Rs.) 

Food  and  drink . 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured . 

Cotton,  raw  and  waste  .  .  . 

Mineral  oUs . 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu¬ 
factured  . 

Machinery  end  vehicles 
Implements  and  instruments 
Dectrical  goods  and  apparatus 
Base  metals  and  manufactures 
thereof . 


INDONESIA  (Rp.) 

Food . 

Textiles . 

Base  metals  (incL  ores)  and  manu 
factures  thereof  .... 
Machinery  and  appliances  (ind 
electrical  material) 

Traiuport  equipment 


1938*  1 

i 

1948 

1951 

1952 

1952 

19  5  3 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

rv 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

3.4t 

9.2t 

13.3 

14.1 

14.5 

16.0 

16.0 

18.6 

!S.S 

15.0 

2.14: 

5.9t 

3.1 

6.0 

5.6 

5.5 

7.4 

7.7 

8.7 

7.9 

1.8| 

9.3t 

3.9 

6.7 

5.8 

8.6 

6.8 

9.9 

7.0 

7.5 

1.0 

15.6 

83.4 

83.5 

133.0 

96.4 

75.1 

110.6 

168.6 

119.1 

85.8 

127.0 

144.6 

4.4 

42.5 

167.9 

176.3 

240.8 

155.5 

162.3 

186.4 

253.6 

306.5 

235.2 

292.6 

391.9 

3.3 

56.8 

128i) 

171.5 

237.3 

148.6 

163.4 

198.6 

308.2 

227.7 

150.0 

217.1 

315.9 

8.7 

42.5 

57.0 

64.5 

65.1 

68.1 

56.9 

71.0 

62.8 

69.7 

73.7 

60.0 

75.4 

2.8 

8.8 

13.5 

14.3 

13.6 

13.7 

15.8 

15.2 

13.9 

10.9 

11.1 

13.7 

7.9 

7.8 

29.9 

58.2 

61.7 

53.9 

57.8 

48.8 

59.3 

53.2 

54.5 

56.6 

53.1 

53.8 

1.4 

masM 

11.8 

10.4 

9.1 

8.7 

8.8 

9.6 

8.1 

9X 

9.5 

11.4 

8.8 

1.0 

5.2 

11.0 

14.1 

12.7 

12.3 

11.2 

18.0 

12.5 

10.9 

13.5 

9.0 

10.0 

2.6 

6.1 

6.2 

5.5 

5X 

5.3 

6.2 

5.3 

5.6 

5.5 

4X 

6.4 

0.9 

2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

1.4 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

3.2 

1.9 

2.2 

OA 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

Bn 

0.9 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

o.? 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

H  m 

0.2 

0.8 

OX 

1.5 

■  1 

0.5 

0.4 

B  1 

OX 

0.6 

0.5 

OX 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

0.5 

0.9 

B  m 

BI« 

0.6 

OX 

B  m 

0.2 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

IX 

1.5 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

14.9 

73.7 

175.8 

188.1 

90.7 

65.8 

85.9 

144.3 

88.0 

46.6 

74.9 

34.2 

30.6 

30.5 

88.3 

186.9 

186.1 

132.4 

148.5 

109.4 

159.1 

149.7 

110.2 

121.6 

95.1 

113.8 

9.2 

38.8 

94.3 

95.8 

41.5 

45.0 

35.6 

64X 

46.3 

20.1 

33.2 

11.4 

15.6 

13.6h 

26.7 

53.2 

65.0 

65.7 

81.2 

53.1 

71.8 

72.1 

65.8 

59.3 

63.7 

74.3 

78.0 

224.5 

270.7 

247.1 

227.5 

205.1 

223.2 

228.1 

225.1 

233.6 

234.7 

238.9 

227.2 

22.1 

89.4 

104.1 

104.5 

91.9 

86.0 

98.8 

90.8 

87.4 

91.1 

86.2 

94.3 

92.8 

4.9i 

7.7 

10.5 

8.5 

8.3 

6.3 

8.3 

8.1 

8.2 

8.7 

10.5 

8.1 

7.6 

2.8 

8.0 

7.6 

10.8 

11.9 

11.0 

13.5 

13.3 

12.1 

8.2 

8.0 

8.5 

8.1 

8.9 

26.4 

33.2 

37.4 

32.3 

30.9 

33.0 

29.7 

34.6 

32.0 

31.5 

33.3 

31.2 

7.3 

27.0 

162.3 

118.5 

126.1 

136.5 

143.5 

106.1 

88.4 

83.4 

78.5 

103.3 

10.3 

89.0 

217.8 

212.9 

240.2 

152.1 

230.1 

262.1 

207.5 

240.0 

198.5 

184.1 

4.9 

12.1 

89.9 

67.9 

115.8 

58.6 

58.6 

90.9 

63.7  • 

76.6 

57.7 

56.8 

5.1 

6.8 

8.6 

36.4 

50.7 

36.1 

48.9 

44.4 

60X 

49.4 

56.6 

49.8 

41.8 

3.0 

3.7 

6.6 

19.7 

62.5 

19.8 

64.9 

49.6 

59.7 

79.7 

85.1 

76.8 

77.2 
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6.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AND/OR  COMMODITY  GROUPS  (Coned) 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Millions 


- r 

1 

(D 

CO 

00 

_ j 

1946  1 

! 

1951"  I 

T 

1952  1 

i 

1 

1952  ' 

9  5  a 

1 

1 

19G3 

IV 

I 

“  ! 

m  ! 

IV  1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

j 

JAPAN  {$) 

i 

1 

j 

' 

! 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Food . ' 

19.5i  ^ 

26.7J 

41.5 

49.6  i 

50.4  ' 

50.9  ' 

45.1  1 

56.0  i 

42.7  j 

57.6 

50.6  j 

39.6 

82.6 

Cerecd  and  cereal  preparationa 

••  1 

31.3 

36.1  1 

36.1  ; 

36.4 

31.4  1 

39.8  ! 

28.8  1 

44.2 

36.2 

29.2 

67.0 

Sugar  and  sugar  preparations 

8.0 

9.8  1 

10.5  ; 

9.8  , 

10.3  { 

12.5  j 

10.5  j 

8.7 

9.3  1 

6.3 

10.6 

Crude  materials  (inedible)  ' 

i 

' 

1 

i 

j 

other  than  fuels . ! 

87.2 

80.6 

96.2 

88.4 

87.9 

96.7 

99.9  1 

100.3 

99.7 

87.6 

113.6 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  &  oil  kernels 

5.1 

3.2 

6.7 

5.1 

8.5 

7.5  1 

6.0  1 

4.7 

3.5 

3.4 

7.1 

Crude  rubber,  including 

i 

i 

synthetic  and  reclaimed  ,  j 

4.5 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

3.9 

4.3  , 

4.2 

4.9 

4.3 

3.6 

Textile  fibers,  row  .  .  .  .  ; 

48.7 

49.7 

55.5 

53.3 

51.2 

54.8 

58.8 

57.1 

55.9 

48.6 

67  J) 

Metalliferous  ores  and  metal 

scrap . 1 

10.7 

12.1 

14.4 

14.1 

11.8 

15.3 

14.1 

16.5 

17.8 

14.7 

17.1 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and  | 

related  materials . 

16.4 

19.5 

24.1 

15.9 

25.6 

22.8 

22.7 

25.4 

27.2 

22.0 

27.1 

Chemicals . 

4.2 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

5.8 

4.2 

4.9 

6.2 

6.2 

5.8 

6.1 

5.5 

•  5.7 

Machinery  and  troiuport 

equipment . 

3.5 

0.1 

7.0 

7.6 

13.4 

10.1 

9.0 

12.1 

14.0 

18.6 

14.7 

17.9 

23.1 

Other  manufactured  goods 

7.0 

4.9 

7.5 

5.7 

5.8 

7.3 

8.4 

8.6 

8.5 

7.8 

9.6 

MALAYA  (MS) 

Food . 

11.9 

48.2 

82.0 

84.2 

79.4 

86.9 

77.1 

71.2 

91.3 

77.9 

95.9 

67.7 

70.0 

Cotton  yam  and  manufactures 

2.2 

17.9 

30.0 

18.2 

17.8 

21.6 

16.6 

19.9 

17.6 

17.3 

18.8 

16.6 

16.5 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

3.1 

9.9 

22.9 

27.9 

18.2 

23.6 

21.P 

19.1 

14.3 

14.2 

14.6 

13.9 

14.0 

Base  metals  and  manufactures 

thereof . 

1.6 

4.7 

15.0 

14.8 

12.6 

16.7 

15.0 

15.3 

10.4 

9.7 

9.0 

9.8 

10.4 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  . 

0.5 

2.4 

5.2 

5.6 

5.4 

4.8 

6.8 

6.0 

4., 

4.4 

4.8 

4.2 

4.3 

PAKISTAN  (Rs.) 

Mineral  oils . 

2.3t 

6.1 

8.5 

8.3 

7.7 

5.2 

7.4 

11.8 

8.8 

9.6 

3.1 

13.9 

Cotton  piecegoods . 

22At 

27.5 

,  23.0 

1.2 

6.2 

4.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cotton  twist  and  yam  .... 

1  18.0 

16.3 

4.0 

4.5 

1.0 

2.3 

5.3 

6.5 

5.2 

8.3 

6.0 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

8.6t 

j  17.2 

1  21.6 

12.0 

14.7 

15.9 

8.5 

11.1 

12.6 

11.8 

10.5 

15.5 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  .  . 

! 

!  14.0 

4.9 

4.7 

!  6.0 

3.3 

2.7 

7.7 

7.7 

4.2 

11^ 

PHIUPPINESb  (P.) 

1 

Grains  and  preparations”  .  . 

1.3k 

7.0 

i  7.5 

‘  6.1 

3.3 

1  5.1 

'  2.8 

1  3.3 

3.9 

3.0 

2.7 

1  3.4 

3.1 

Cotton  and  manufactures*^ .  .  . 

I  3.6 

11.4 

1 12.2 

1  9.2  \ 

12.3 

!  8.0  ) 

16.1 

14.6 

7.4 

i  9.8 

7.4 

i  11.4 

10.7 

Rayon  and  other  synthetic  textiles'! 

1  0.4 

!  8.8 

2.3 

3.9  ) 

1  3.7 

Mineral  oils  (petroleum  products)” 

i  0.9 

5.7 

1  6.0 

i  6.6 

5.8 

i  3.2 

,  3.3 

j  5.6 

6.9 

7.2 

4.3 

i  9.0 

8.4 

Machinery  and  vehicles  (incl. 

i 

1 

t 

spore  parts) . 

1  2.7 

8.9 

7.0 

9.7 

9.7 

i  7.7 

1  8.8 

;  10.1 

i  7.9 

11.4 

11.9 

11.6 

10.8 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures^  .  . 

1  1.8 

1 

1 

4.7 

6.0 

4.0 

i 

7.6 

i  4.3 

1 

1  8.5 

! 

1  8.6 

1 

i 

j  6.1 

7.2 

i  *' 

B.  Former  British  provinces  and  Indian  States. 

b.  Imports  valued  f.o.b. 

c,  d,  e,  f.  From  1963  onwards,  changed  respectively  into  cereals  and 
preparations;  textile  yam,  fabrics  and  made  up  articles;  mineral 
fuels,  lubricants  and  related  materials;  and  base  metals  and  manu¬ 
factures. 

g.  1936  for  Japan,  1939  for  Indonesia. 


b.  Including  vegetable  and  animal  oils. 

i.  Including  cutlery  and  hardware. 

j.  Including  drink. 

k.  1937. 

m.  Comprise  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  piecegoods. 

n.  Average  of  Jul-Dec  for  Japan. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 

7.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AND/OR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Millions 

!  I  I  1952  1953 


1938'= 

1948 

1 

1951* 

1 

1952 

1953 

IV 

I 

II 

m 

IV  j 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

BURMA  (K.) 

Ric«  and  products . 

18.2t 

48.7t 

60.3 

82.6 

..  1 

100.3 

24.9 

120.6  ' 

73.7 

iS.7 

ii.S 

Raw  rubber . 

0.5$ 

0.5t 

2.4 

2.2 

1.6 

4.2 

3.0 

0.3 

O.t 

o.t 

Teak . 

2.5$ 

4.6t 

4.0 

3.0 

1.7 

2.5 

2.2 

2.4 

1.5 

Metal  and  ores . 

4.8$ 

1.8t' 

3.5 

5.0 

1 

3.8 

1.4 

3.9  ' 

4.8 

0.1  1 

O.i 

CAMBODIA— LAOS— VIET-NAM  (Pr.) 
Food . 

1 

13.4 

52.2 

110.0 

77.1 

99.6 

23.1 

67.5 

73.8 

110.7 

138.0 

76.1 

100.9  ' 

236.9 

Rice . 

8.2 

37.7  1 

73.9 

66.3 

86.8 

8.4  j 

63.5 

64.4  , 

101.8 

115.3 

65.8 

75.2 

204.9 

Rubber  . 

4.2 

25.8  ' 

102.7 

71.8 

88.6 

74.5 

68.5  , 

55.4 

106.2 

124.3 

74.0 

98.8 

200.1 

Mineral  products . 

1.2  ' 

2.6 

6.1 

6.8 

13.1 

10.8  ' 

3.8 

6.0 

21.1 

21.3 

16.3 

34.3 

13.2 

CEYLON  (Rs.) 

Tea . ' 

14.4 

49.2 

66.7 

60.3 

i 

68.8 

50.7 

66.4 

72.6 

69.1 

66.9 

58.4 

71.8 

70.3 

Coconut  and  products  .... 

2.3 

12.8  ' 

26.9 

19.5 

20.5 

17.7 

18.8 

17.9 

21.1 

24.4 

31.4  1 

19.8 

22.0 

Rubber  .  , 

3.8 

12.0 

48.5 

31.1 

28.1 

26.3 

35.0 

23.7 

25.6 

29.0 

30.5  1 

41.7 

14.7 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only,  $)  i 

Rice . ^ 

1 

1.3 

1.9 

3.6 

1.9 

0.4 

2.2 

1 

4.1 

2.5 

Fruits,  fresh,  canned  or  preserved 

0.5 

0.7 

, 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6  ' 

0.4  . 

0.5 

Tea . 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6  ' 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

Sugar  . 

4.2 

5.8 

6.2 

3.1 

2.4 

5.2 

11.9 

7.7 

6.2 

5.4  1 

11.7 

Essential  oils . 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

INDIA*  (Rs.) 

Food  and  drink . 

30.6 

58.9  ' 

119.6 

109.1 

117.2 

120.2 

111.2 

73.4 

123.9 

161.2 

155.1 

163.4 

165.0 

Tea . 

19.6 

46.5 

78.7 

66.7 

85.5 

81.5 

73.9 

40.5 

97.4 

131.6 

123.1 

137.9 

133.7 

Spices . 

0.7 

4.0 

24.9 

19.0 

13.8 

14.4 

21.3 

14.6 

8.1 

11.1 

10.5 

10.9 

11.9 

Row  materials  and  articles  mainly 
unmanufactured . 

59.5 

90.3 

127.7 

116.4 

97.4 

116.9 

117.8 

100.3 

73.9 

91.2 

84.5 

88.1 

101.0 

Cotton  row  and  waste  . 

19.9 

18.6 

21.4 

20.3 

16.7 

17.8 

21.1 

21.4 

9.2 

15.1 

13.0 

13.5 

18.7 

Hides  and  skin  raw  or  imdressed 

3.0 

5.0 

8.3 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

4.9 

5.2 

4.8 

4.7 

5.3 

4.0 

4.9 

Vegetable  oil  other  than  aromatic 

0.7 

10.9 

25.4 

20.0 

7.8 

16.2 

16.4 

10.5 

2.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

1.6 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu¬ 
factured  . 

40.2 

192.3 

347.6 

244.6 

201.5 

204.1 

181.7 

195.2 

210.0 

218.3 

216.7 

213.3 

225.0 

Cotton  yams  and  manufactures 

6.3 

30.8 

78.4 

60.4 

52.8 

54.2 

41.7 

57.3 

53.6 

58.4 

57.0 

55.8 

62.4 

Jute  yonu  and  manufactures 

21.8 

126.3 

200.3 

135.6 

92.1 

90.7 

79.6 

82.2 

103.9 

102.7 

104.8 

102.5 

100.7 

Hides  and  skiiu  tanned  or 
dressed  and  leather 

4.4 

9.9 

27.8 

14.6 

21.1 

19.2 

25.0 

21.6 

17.7 

20.2 

16.8 

19.3 

24.6 

INDONESIA  (Rp.) 

Tea . 

4.7 

1.8 

11.6 

20.9 

22.3 

19.8 

21.3 

23.8 

20.4 

23.4 

22.4 

20.7 

27.1 

Copra . 

3.2 

13.1 

40.7 

43.2 

54.1 

38.7 

44.7 

39.3 

59.9 

72.2 

80.1 

68.8 

67.8 

R\d}ber . 

13.0 

21.3 

206.9 

344.7 

256.6 

343.5 

266.5 

284.0 

272.2 

204.1 

222.1 

182.7 

207.5 

^  (and  tin  ore) . 

2.8 

12.3 

25.7 

78.0 

77.2 

88.2 

68.4 

66.8 

87.5 

86.1 

77.2 

85.2 

95.8 

Petroleum  and  products 

13.5 

21.7 

52.8 

162.1 

191.0 

195.9 

150.3 

195.9 

218.0 

200.0 

254.7 

152.6 

192.7 

JAPAN  ($) 

Food . 

7.3d 

0.9d 

5.6 

8.0 

10.4 

9.1 

9.6' 

10.8 

10.9 

8.0 

10.7 

9.6. 

3.8 

Fish  and  fish  preparations  . 

3.6 

3.8 

5.1 

3.9 

4.2 

5.1 

5.8 

5.2 

6.2 

4.3 

5.0 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  other 
than  fuels . 

7.9 

7.0 

5.9 

8.3 

4.9 

5.5 

6.5 

5.2 

7.4 

5.9 

2.2 

Textiles  fibers . 

5.4 

4.1 

3.9 

5.4 

3.6 

3.7 

4.5 

4.0 

4.5 

3.7 

3.9 

Chemicals . 

3.6 

0.9 

3.4 

3.3 

5.2 

2.4 

5.6 

6.5 

2.6 

4.3 

5.2 

4.5 

3.1 

Fertilisers,  manufactured 

0.5 

1.3 

2.7 

0.9 

3.0 

4.0 

0.6 

3.4 

3.2 

2.0 

4.9 

Textile  yam  falxes,  made-up 
articles  and  related  products 

41.3 

30.5 

31.3 

23.4 

22.6 

28.6 

34.1 

39.9 

36.9 

35.2 

47.6 

Bose  metals  and  manufactures  of 
metals . 

7.5 

1.0 

27.7 

28.4 

15.6 

24.4 

17.4 

15.7 

13.2 

16.0 

15.5 

12.9 

19.6 

Machinery  &  transport  equipment 

6.2 

1.3 

8.4 

9.7 

16.2 

10.8 

15.1 

18.3 

14.4 

15.5 

9.1 

18.0 

19.4 

Other  manufactured  goods 

18.1 

17.1 

19.2 

19.5 

15.0 

19.6 

20.3 

21.7 

21.5 

18.9 

24.7 

MALAYA  (MS) 

Food . 

4.7 

11.2 

28.4 

27.9 

21.0 

27.0 

19.5 

17.9 

24.8 

21.8 

24.7 

17.7 

23.0 

Rubber . 

23.2 

73.2 

330.1 

157.6 

103.2 

129.8 

120.8 

98.9 

88.8 

91.6 

90.4 

87.9 

96.4 

^n  (block,  ingots,  bars  or  slabs) 

8.0 

17.9 

48.2 

43.0 

32.6 

40.6 

42.8 

34.6 

28.1 

25.0 

27.8 

26.3 

21.0 

PAKISTAN  (Rs.) 

Row  jute . 

1 

59.3$ 

96.9 

58.0 

47.6 

68.7 

64.5 

34.1 

48.5 

43.3 

35.2 

43.5 

51.2 

Row  cotton . 

1 _ 

1  31.6$ 

80.2 

1  72.0 

52.7 

60.6 

75.8 

52.5 

42.0 

39.7 

36.0 

37.6 

45.6 

Raw  wool . 

'  2.8$ 

4.9 

4.1 

4.3 

6.1 

3.8 

4.5 

3.9 

4.9 

7.7 

3.7 

3.2 

Hides  and  skins . 

3.1$ 

4.9 

2.8 

3.3 

2.9 

4.1 

3.2 

3.1 

2.8 

2.4 

3.0 

3.0 

Tea . 

3.1$ 

5.0 

2.7 

1  2.9 

4.2 

1.2 

1.7 

4.5 

4.3 

4.6 

4.9 

3.3 

PHILIPPINES  (P.) 

Abaca  (uiunanufactured) 

!  1.7 

;  5.0 

!  11.2 

1  •  6.8 

6.5 

;  5.5 

7.9 

,  6.9 

5.8 

i  5.3 

5.5 

5.4 

5.1 

Coconut  products . 

;  4-9 

:  34.6 

1  32.8 

1  20.2 

1  25.5 

23.9 

I  21.9 

!  20.5 

29.4 

1  30.4 

33.6 

28.4 

29.2 

Sugar  centrifugal . 

THAILAND^  ($) 

Rice . 

7.7 

3.5 

,  11.4 

i  15.0 

15.6 

11.1 

1  18.6 

,  19.1 

;  14.5 

i  10-4 

6.4 

9.4 

15.6 

3.6$ 

;  10.6 

16.5 

;  18.0 

17.8 

17.8 

'  16.4 

I  21.8 

'  19.0 

1  14.0 

6.7 

^  16.8 

18.5 

nn  ore  and  concentrates  . 

1.1$ 

i  1-2 

1.9 

1.9 

i  1.7 

2.1 

2.3 

1.5 

1.2 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

1.7 

Rubber . 

1  0.9$ 

1  2.8 

8.1 

1  4.2 

3.1 

3.9 

4.5 

1  2.6 

!  3.0 

2.5 

2.4 

i  2.3 

2.6 

Teak . 

!  0.2$ 

1 

0.6 

I  0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

j  0.5 

{  0.4 

1  0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

a.  Former  British  provinces  and  Indian  States.  e.  1936  for  Japan. 

b.  Value  in  dollain  is  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  Thailand.  Fiifuics  d.  IncludinK  drink. 

under  column  for  fourth  quarter  1952  relate  to  Jul-Dec.  e.  Average  of  Jul-Dec  for  Japan. 
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8.  QUANTITY  OF  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Thousand  tons 


1952  1  9  5  3 


1938 

L948 

i 

1951  . 

1952  1 

1953  - 

! 

I  ' 

n 

m  1 

IV 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

RICE 

Burma .  2 

J73.3t  1 

] 

05.9t 

i 

110.2  ! 

110.3 

sri  117.2 

1 

28.0 

1 

133.6 

89.6 

1 

5S.0 

as.i 

7S.a 

ia.o 

Cambodia — Laos — Viet-Nam 

76.4 

19.4 

29.7 

20.4  i 

17.3 

7.8 

17.9 

14.9 

16.1 

20.4 

12.2 

14.0 

35.0 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

7.1 

8.8 

4.9  1 

11.3 

7.8  1 

— 

1.7 

10.3 

18.8 

12.0 

Thailand . 

125.8 

67.7 

131.4 

118.8 

111.7  ' 

97.1  ' 

101.8 

138.2 

118.7  ' 

88.1 

44.6  ^ 

104.4 

115.4 

SUGAR 

China  (Taiwan  only) 

23.6 

38.3 

! 

66.8 

19.2  i 

31.8 

56.8 

130.5 

! 

48.3 

56.1 

49.0 

39.9 

Indonesia . 

89.3 

5.3 

0.5  , 

0.1 

7.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

9.5 

21.4 

25.3 

26.7 

12.0 

Philippines . 

68.2 

18.1 

47.2  ' 

66.1 

63.8 

47.2 

80.2 

76.0 

56.9 

42.6 

25.9 

37.9  I 

64R 

lEA 

Ceylon . 

8.9 

1 

11.2 

11.5 

11.9 

12.8 

10.1  ! 

11.5 

13.5 

13.2 

12.9  i 

13.2 

n.,  i 

14.0 

India . 

13.4' 

13.2 

17.0 

15.5 

18.8 

18.5 

17.9 

9.0 

20.7 

27.8 

26.2  i 

29.5 

27.8 

Indonesia . 

6.0 

0.7 

3.3 

2.7 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.1 

2.5 

2.2  , 

2.9 

Japan  . 

1.4** 

0.3 

0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6  ' 

1.5 

1.8 

Pakistan . 

1.2 

1.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.5 

0.3 

0.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5  , 

1.6 

1.1 

COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL* 

Ceylon . 

8.7 

9.2 

10.3 

11.1 

9.0 

9.2 

9.9 

7.4 

8.1 

10.7 

1 

13.5  ■ 

8.3 

10.2 

Indonesia  (copra)  .... 

25.8' 

12.1* 

23.1  : 

17.1 

15.3 

14.5 

12.4 

10.3 

18.1 

20.2 

22.5 

19.1 

19.0 

Malaya . 

13.4 

7.1 

10.4  1 

8.7 

8.7 

12.2 

6.3 

7.4 

8.5 

12.6 

13.3 

11.4 

13.1 

N.  Borneo . 

0.4 

0.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

Philippines . 

28.9' 

35.3 

45.0 

40.3 

36.0 

39.7 

27.0 

25.8  i 

48.6 

42.7 

50.2 

39.2 

38.6 

PALM  KERNELS  AND  OIL* 

Indonesia  (palm  oil) 

14.2 

3.3 

8.1 

10.1 

11.0  i 

12.9 

9.8 

6.7 

11.1  i 

16.4 

15.8  i 

13.7 

19.6 

Malaya . 

3.1 

4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

4.6  ' 

4.9 

4.3 

4.5 

5.4 

4.9 

7.1 

4.5  , 

,  3.3 

GROUND  NUTS  AND  OIL* 

Hong  Kong  . 

1.2 

i 

0.4 

0.7 

1 

0.8 

0.5  ' 

1.7 

...  i 

0.4 

0.1, 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

1  0.3 

India . 

22.0'  1 

5.5 

5.8 

5.6 

1.7 

4.3 

5.7 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NATURAL  RUBBER 

Brunei . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

! 

0.1  1 

0.1 

0.1  ; 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Burma . 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8  1 

1.2 

0.9 

1.2  i 

1.3  ' 

0.7 

0.4  1 

1.0 

0.3 

1.2 

1.6 

Cambodia — Laos — Viet-Nam 

5.0 

3.5 

4.4  1 

5.1 

6.0 

6.7  . 

5.8 

3.4 

6.6 

7.9 

5.1 

7.8 

10.9 

Ceylon . 

4.2 

7.8 

8.8  1 

7.6 

8.2 

8.1  1 

9.4 

6.6  ' 

7.9 

8.8  1 

1  7.7 

7.1 

11.5 

Indonesia . 

25.5 

36.6 

1  67.2  1 

61.8 

57.1  1 

74.7  1 

52.4 

59.9 

63.0 

54.1 

55.1 

49.3 

57.7 

Malaya  (net  export)  .... 

31.4 

57.5 

i  51.5 

48.4 

48.2 

47.3 

49.9 

44.6 

45.9 

52.5 

51.8 

53.7 

52.1 

N.  Borneo . 

0.8 

1.7 

'  1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

Sarawak . 

1.5 

3.4 

3.6 

2.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1  i 

1  2.4 

2.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.7 

Thailand . 

3.5 

8.1 

1  9.2 

8.3 

8.1 

8.2 

10.0  { 

1  6.4  . 

8.1 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

1  7.9 

COTTON,  RAW 

India . 

38.6' 

8.0 

2.3 

4.4 

3.8 

3.2 

6.5 

1 

5.5 

0.9 

2.3 

1.1 

1 

1  2.0 

i  3.7 

Pakistan . 

13.6 

18.3 

20.4 

23.6 

21.9 

33.5 

!  23.4 

19.6  1 

!  17.9 

16.3 

17.3 

19.9 

COTTON  YARN  (metric  tons) 

Hong  Kong  . 

2,084**  ' 

1 

,  1,732 

1.300 

1,190 

922 

973 

1,448 

833 

1,505 

1 

1.581 

1,408 

1,525 

Japan . 

458 

1,025 

1,117 

801 

312 

1  334 

579 

1,195 

1,098 

1,387 

789 

‘1,118 

Malaya . 

197 

22 

167 

119 

113 

122 

'  88 

130 

92 

143 

1  228 

102 

97 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS  (Mn  metres)»> 
Hong  Kong  . 

i  .. 

12.2 

1  10.1 

9.3 

11.8 

5.4 

15.5 

6.4 

!  10.0 

'  6.5 

1 

14.3 

i 

1  9.1 

India . 

14.6' 

23.5 

59.1 

45.7 

50.0 

48.7 

1  40.0 

52.0 

49.4 

58.5 

54.6 

58.4 

62.3 

Japan  (Mn  sq.  metres)  . 

200.2** 

28.2 

75.3 

52.0 

63.7 

1  39.5 

'  51.8 

57.1 

67.9 

77.8 

70.4 

72.5 

90.6 

Malaya . 

2.0 

7.5 

14.5 

9.6 

8.0 

{  10.9 

7.8 

14.7 

5.7 

4.0 

5.1 

'  4.2 

'  2.8 

JUTE 

Pakistan  (row) . 

78.9^ 

I  28.lt 

88.7 

) 

70.0 

81.7 

115.1 

104.9 

62.4 

83.5 

75.9 

57.9 

77.6 

92.2 

India  (bag  and  cloth)  .  .  . 

1  78.4 

67.1 

i  60.0 

60.3 

49.4 

I  49.8 

55.2 

67.7 

68.6 

75.2 

64.1 

66.5 

HEMP.  RAW 

Philippines . 

11.8 

6.2 

10.3 

9.1 

9.7 

8.1 

i 

11.6 

i 

10.8 

!  8.7 

79 

8.2 

7.9 

7.5 

TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

Burma . 

171 

155 

125 

1  118 

! 

81 

1  149 

81 

at 

i  ,r 

at 

at 

at 

at 

Indonesia . 

.1,160 

2,753 

2,604 

2,929 

2,771 

:3.135 

2.402 

2,385 

3,155 

3,143 

2,855 

3,125 

3,450 

Thailand . 

1,145 

479 

746 

825 

850 

1  980 

,  944 

707 

664 

1,081 

1,111 

1,142 

1,000 

TIN  METAL  (toiu) 

Malaya . 

5,180 

^,998 

5.500 

5,429 

5,228 

5,126 

5,927 

1 

,4,695 

5.326 

4,966 

.5,466 

5,385 

4,046 

PETROLEUM  AND  PRODUCTS 
Indonesia . 

506 

'  321 

506 

618 

800 

793 

592 

,  877 

877 

855 

1,042 

620 

i  902 

Malaya . 

:  84 

1 

82 

1 

163 

204 

225 

229 

200 

1  215 

222 

1 

1  262 

1  259 

265 

262 

a.  Expressed  in  terms  of  oil  eqaivalent;  figures  under  column  for  19S8 
relate  to  averases  for  the  period  1934 — 1938. 

b.  Unit  for  cotton  piecegroods  chanced  from  metres  to  square  metres 
besinnins  1950  for  Malaya  and  besinninir  1962  for  Hons  Kongr- 

d.  1936. 

e.  1986—1939. 

f.  Converted  at  2.25 

lbs.  per 

bag  and 

0.60  lb. 

per  yard 

of  cloth. 

e.  Former  British  provinces  and  Indian  States. 

g.  Excluding  exports  to  Singapore  from  Indonesia. 
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9.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNIT  VALUE,  QUANTUM  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE 

1948  =  100^ 


1938 

1950 

1 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1 

9  5  3 

1953 

IV 

I 

■ 

m 

IV 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

A 

Unit 

Value 

BURMA  (Oct  1947— Sep  1948=100) 

j 

! 

! 

! 

I 

1 

Imports . 

23| 

114 

84  1 

73 

63  1 

67 

58  1 

54 

59  ! 

33 

Exports . 

17t 

104 

131  1 

159 

••  ' 

175  ! 

182 

175  1 

166  ' 

155  1 

137 

•• 

CAMBODIA— LAOS— VIET-NAMb 

1 

1 

i 

y 

Imports . 

8 

122  I 

14011 

129 

.  •  i 

127 

127 

. .  1 

205 

207 

211 

208 

201 

Exports . 

11 

147  j 

18211  ! 

113 

I 

108  i 

115 

157 

143  j 

145  i 

138 

145 

CEYLON 

1 

! 

i 

' 

1 

j 

1 

Imports:  General . 

23 

98 

116  ! 

125  ; 

114  j 

128  1 

122 

122  ; 

120 

121 

121 

120 

121 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco  .  .  . 

, 

116  1 

133  , 

124  ! 

131  1 

126  ; 

131  I 

130 

129 

131 

129 

127 

Raw  materials  & 

1 

i 

! 

‘ 

semi-monuiactures  .... 

126  ! 

140  ! 

109  ' 

143  j 

125 

120  1 

102 

117  1 

101 

121 

128 

Monuiachires . 

114  1 

116  : 

105  1 

122  1 

114  1 

109  < 

109 

108 

108  ! 

105 

112 

Exports:  Generol . 

32 

144 

175 

136  1 

139 

134  I 

140 

141  1 

135 

138 

138  ! 

142 

134 

tea . 

37 

127 

132 

116  1 

124  1 

125  1 

127 

125 

120 

125 

123 

125 

127 

Rubber  . 

56 

222 

367 

255  j 

223 

208  1 

226 

226 

217 

206 

222 

229 

168 

All  coconut  products  .... 

14 

144 

169 

105  ! 

126 

106  ! 

122 

131 

125 

125 

124 

131 

136 

INDIAc  (Apr  1948— Mar  1949  =  100) 

Imports:  General . 

2Bt 

104 

128 

130 

115 

126 

120 

118 

no 

112 

114 

111 

112 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco 

104 

118 

139 

118 

140 

116 

127 

no 

117 

113 

117 

122 

Row  materials  & 

semi-manufactures  .... 

113 

154 

139 

130 

140 

137 

124 

125 

134 

127 

140 

137 

Manufactures . 

97 

118 

121 

107 

116 

114 

110 

103 

104 

108 

102 

102 

Exports:  General . 

24t 

110 

160 

131  j 

111 

116 

no 

112 

112 

112 

no 

112 

113 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco  .  .  . 

127 

149 

141 

141 

135 

134 

151 

140 

137 

138 

134 

138 

Row  materials  & 

•• 

semi-manufactures  .... 

114 

151 

138 

'141 

136 

128 

137 

145 

155 

153 

158 

153 

Manufactures . 

103 

169 

124 

91 

98 

91 

92 

92 

89 

88 

89 

90 

INDONESIA^ 

Exports:  General . 

31 

177 

265 

537 

iti 

482 

m 

iS5 

393 

,333 

355 

355 

378 

Estate  produce . 

38 

185 

273 

615 

560 

553 

507 

539 

533 

533 

539 

551 

Peasant  produce . 

27 

171 

219 

487 

3U 

430 

itt 

333 

337 

307 

395 

301 

335 

Forest  produce . 

12 

99 

148 

356 

378 

386 

3Sf 

333 

373 

333 

333 

355 

507 

JAPAN*  (1934-36  =  100) 

Imports:  General . 

303 

432 

382 

331 

355 

345 

326 

326 

326 

328 

332 

319 

Food . 

302 

353 

371 

347 

366 

347 

343 

333 

337 

346 

317 

Crude  materials,  inedible 

343 

538 

418 

349 

376 

355 

340 

346 

351 

352 

355 

346 

Textile  fibers . 

297 

478 

367 

310 

336 

313 

300 

308 

318 

318 

322 

314 

Metalliferous  ore  .... 

218 

420 

441 

341 

415 

375 

343 

329 

326 

320 

327 

330 

Mineral  fuels . 

254 

352 

433 

345 

404 

411 

355 

341 

350 

359 

356 

335 

Chemicals . 

220 

368 

364 

325 

1  353 

317 

291 

274 

292 

281 

277 

319 

Machinery  &  transport 

1 

equipment . 

297 

279 

299 

283 

1  367 

272 

291 

305 

317 

320 

341 

291 

Exports:  General . 

295 

459 

431 

384 

405 

367 

385 

397 

398 

396 

395 

405 

Food . 

341 

342 

360 

366 

377 

360 

364 

379 

388 

386 

389 

391 

Chemicals . 

345 

413 

409 

398 

471 

443 

410 

1  448 

467 

433 

476 

492 

Manufactured  goods  .... 

296 

474 

425 

360 

373 

351 

364 

370 

374 

371 

370 

380 

Textiles . 

324 

475 

404 

330 

341 

321 

332 

341 

365 

347 

345 

404 

Base  metals . 

231 

471 

450 

380 

395 

361 

387 

384 

390 

382 

378 

410 

Machinery  &  transport 

equipment . 

303 

392 

372 

375 

413 

354 

401 

396 

368 

384 

366 

355 

MALAYA 

Imports . 

36 

115 

144 

129 

120 

126 

127 

121 

119 

115 

Exports . 

43 

173 

258 

188 

150 

169 

171 

156 

141 

132 

•• 

•• 

PAKISTAN* 

(Apr  1948— Mar  1949  =  100) 

Exports . 

89 

119 

88 

62 

67 

64 

60 

62 

61 

62 

60 

61 

PHILIPPPINES  (1948-1949  =  100) 

Imports^ . 

95 

108 

106 

101 

102 

103 

104 

99 

1  99 

97 

100 

100 

Exports . 

30 

93 

99 

78 

95 

85 

98 

99 

90 

93 

91 

91 

96 

53 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

9.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  UNIT  VALUE,  QUANTUM  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE  {Cont’d) 

1948  =  100^ 

1 

1938 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1952 

19  5  3 

^  1 

■ 

19o3 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

D« 

B.  Quantum 

BURMA  (Oct  1947— Sep  1948  =  100) 

r 

1 

1 

1631 ' 

95 

87  • 

140 

133 

142  { 

152 

171 

2/5 

15S 

Exports . 

26311 

42  1 

96  1 

95 

93 

78 

130  ; 

87 

55 

T8 

CAMBODIA— LAOS— VIET-NAMb 

j 

' 

1 

*  • 

Imports . 

85  ' 

151  ! 

189  ii; 

166 

157 

163  ! 

i 

159 

142 

103  1 

139  1 

185 

•  • 

Exports . 

259 

88 

132  111 

126 

124 

134  ' 

129 

ISS 

98 

148 

312 

CEYLON 

1 

i 

j 

1 

i 

Imports:  General . 

89 

121  i 

135 

138 

144 

149 

135  I 

159  1 

144 

153 

153  > 

152 

153 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco 

..  1 

US 

114  : 

124  : 

124 

111  i 

134  1 

117 

133 

130 

123 

146 

Raw  materials  & 

1 

1 

1 

! 

semi-monulactures  .... 

133 

114  1 

152  ! 

161 

230  1 

219  , 

218 

176 

196 

212 

121 

Manuiactures . 

163 

177  i 

172  1 

183 

154  ! 

187  1 

170 

177 

178 

184 

169 

121 

Exports:  General . 

80 

lio  i 

112 

117  1 

120  I 

101 

116 

117  1 

123  ! 

123 

126  ; 

128 

114 

127 

Tea . 

80 

101 

103 

106  1 

113  1 

83 

107  i 

119 

118  i 

109 

97 

117 

113 

Rubber  . 

56 

127 

110 

100  1 

103  1 

102 

124  1 

86 

92  1 

111 

112 

153 

69 

128 

All  coconut  products  .... 

132 

131 

149  i 

172  1 

158 

160 

140  1 

137 

171 

183 

245 

151 

153 

112 

INDIA'’  (Apr  1948— Mar  1949  =  100) 

I 

i 

Imports:  General . 

1061 

88  ; 

108 

105 

84 

72 

75  ! 

97 

90  1 

75 

82 

72 

72 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco 

,, 

73 

146 

137 

75 

47 

72  1 

111 

77  1 

40 

65 

29 

26 

Raw  materials  & 

1 

semi-monuiactures  .... 

.. 

123 

112 

124 

94 

98 

73 

117 

110  ! 

75 

88 

62 

76 

Manuiactures . 

.. 

79 

92 

84 

84 

71 

77 

83 

87 

90 

87 

94 

89 

Exports:  General . 

1721 

115 

114 

106 

108 

no 

108 

99 

106 

121 

119 

119 

124 

1  112 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco 

-- 

109 

122 

117 

123 

129 

118 

79 

130 

167 

159 

173 

169 

122 

Raw  materials  & 

1 

semi-manufactures  .  .  . 

103 

114 

101 

82 

101 

110 

90 

62 

69 

65 

65 

76 

1  137 

Manuiactures . 

•• 

122 

111 

103 

113 

106 

103 

109 

117 

126 

128 

122 

127 

102 

IAPAN«  (1934-36  =  100) 

Imports:  General . 

33 

48 

54 

74 

62 

65 

77 

74 

82 

78 

68 

101 

Food . 

48 

66 

76 

82 

81 

70 

91 

70 

99 

85 

65 

148 

Crude  materials,  inedible  . 

.. 

33 

47 

48 

69 

58 

62 

71 

72 

74 

79 

62 

82 

Textile  fibers . 

40 

51 

53 

70 

62 

64 

72 

75 

71 

69 

59 

84 

Metalliferous  ore  .... 

25 

65 

95 

147 

118 

109 

155 

149 

176 

193 

156 

181 

Mineral  fuels . 

32 

69 

82 

127 

72 

114 

117 

121 

133 

138 

113 

148 

Chemicals . 

35 

28 

34 

59 

40 

51 

70 

75 

65 

72 

66 

59 

S7o 

Machinery  &  traiuport 

equipment . 

5 

47 

70 

131 

79 

93 

116 

130 

164 

127 

145 

219 

Exports:  General . 

1  30 

31 

31 

35 

32 

32 

36 

34 

38 

35 

34 

44 

Food . 

1  20 

26 

36 

45 

39 

42 

47 

46 

42 

44 

39 

43 

Chemicals . 

1  12 

24 

27 

43 

20 

42 

53 

20 

43 

40 

31 

58 

Manufactured  goods  .... 

1  36 

40 

38 

37 

36 

33 

36 

36 

42 

40 

37 

50 

319 

Textiles . 

,  . 

28 

31 

25 

31 

22 

23 

28 

33 

38 

35 

33 

45 

317 

Base  metals . 

1 

128 

123 

157 

95 

146 

118 

97 

79 

89 

90 

76 

102 

346 

Machinery  &  transport 

1 

314 

equipment . 

1  •• 

43 

51 

58 

93 

50 

85 

102 

71 

94 

52 

109 

121 

MALAYA 

1  333 

Imports . 

81 

137 

181 

161 

139 

159 

137 

137 

144 

139 

.  . 

319 

Exports . 

1  73 

127 

134 

114 

105 

116 

103 

103 

107 

106 

.  . 

1  291 

PHILIPPINES  (1948-1949  =  100) 

ImportsK . 

61 

!  76 

69 

70 

60 

66 

76 

66 

69 

59 

72 

77 

391 

Exports . 

j  157 

134 

{  151 

169 

150 

149 

141 

149 

! 

164 

146 

146 

147 

144 

492 

380 

c. 

Terms  of  Trade 

Pereentaae  of  unit  value 

index  of  exporte  to  unit  value  index  of  importe. 

410 

BURMA . 

741 

91 

157 

219 

278 

273 

301 

306 

5/5 

tot 

355 

CAMBODIA— LAOS— VIET-NAM 

138 

117 

123 

87 

85 

91 

77 

69 

69 

66 

72 

CEYLON . 

139 

147 

151 

109 

IKj 

mm 

115 

116 

112 

114 

114 

mm 

111 

INDIA . 

861 

106 

125 

100 

92 

93 

94 

101 

100 

97 

101 

101 

JAPAN . 

97 

106 

113 

116 

114 

106 

118 

122 

122 

121 

119 

127  ’ 

MALAYA . 

120 

151 

179 

146 

124 

134 

135 

129 

119 

114 

PHILIPPINES . 

97 

92 

73 

94 

84 

95 

95 

91 

93 

93 

91 

96 

61 

1  a.  Original  base:  Burm^  1986-41;  Cambodsa-Laoe-Viet-ATaia,  19S8  for 

exchanxe  certificates.  The 

rise  bexinninx 

February 

1052  is 

prin- 

1  quantum  index  and  Jan-Jun  1989  for  unit  value 

index  prior  to 

cipaliy  due  to  the 

^hanse  in  the  conversion 

rate  of  the  rupiah  from 

1  1962:  Ceidon,  1984-88  for  period  prior  to  1950  and 

1948  sniee  1960: 

3.80  (excludinx  the  value 

of  exchanxe  certificates)  to  11.40  per 

1  Jndon€m%t  1988:  Malaya.  1988  for  period 

prior  to 

1968  and  1962 

dollar. 

1  since  1988:  Philippines.  1987. 

e. 

The  commodity  srroups  are 

abridflred  titles  of  selected  SITC  sections 

1  b.  Betcinninir  from  1962.  new  series 

with  1960  as  100. 

and  divisions.  Unit  value  index  based  on  prices  in  terms  of  dollars. 

1  c.  Overland  trade  excluded. 

f. 

Index  of 

f.o.b.  export  prices. 

1  d.  Weighted  index  numbers  of  18 

export  products 

at  f.o.b. 

prices. 

ST. 

Based  on  f.o.b.  import  prices. 

Pixures  from  April  1960  to  February  1962  exclude  the  value  of 

_ 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  10.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 

Base  for  index  Numbers,  1948^ 


i 

1952 

1  9  5 

3 

1 

IV 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

CEYLON 

Index  oi  wages 

Tea  and  rubber  estate  workers^ 

100 

119 

147r 

149*- 

151 

149'- 

151«- 

149'- 

152r 

152 

154 

152 

149 

Govenunent  workers  (Colombo)^ 

100 

106 

115 

115 

116 

115 

116 

116 

116 

116 

116 

116 

116 

Index  oi  real  wages 

Tea  and  rubber  estate  workers^ 

100 

112 

132r 

134r 

133 

133«- 

134'- 

134r 

131*- 

134 

134 

136 

133 

Government  workers  (Colombo)” 

100 

102 

106 

106 

98 

106 

100 

99 

96 

98 

97 

99 

99 

INDIA 

Employment*^  (1,000) 

Factories  imder  Factory  Act  . 

2,360 

2,504 

2,537 

2,443 

Cotton  mills . 

677 

714 

741 

744 

753 

732 

743 

753 

748 

750 

748 

746 

Coal  mines^ . 

308 

350 

339 

342 

338 

330 

354 

341 

328 

328 

342 

317 

325 

Central  government^ 

Office  workers  .... 

184 

198 

209 

213 

209 

211 

214 

214 

213 

212 

212 

213 

Manual  workers  .... 

394 

393 

406 

403 

406 

406 

403 

404 

403 

404 

403 

403 

Wages  or  eomings  (Rs.) 

83.56 

87.28 

89.26 

95.96 

91.58 

Cotton  millsx  (Bombay)  . 

2.41“ 

91.90 

95.63 

99.04 

97.28 

98.44 

97.69 

95.70 

Coal  mines^  (Ihoria) 

2.40“ 

12.67 

13.03 

13.18 

13.99 

13.11 

13.77 

12.25 

13.59 

13.25 

13.79 

13.73 

JAPAN 

Employment*  (Mn.) 

34.60 

35.72 

All  industries . 

36.22 

37.28 

39.25 

38.86 

37.31 

39.83 

39.75 

40.28 

41.22 

40.23 

38.80 

Agricultiue,  forestry  &  bunting 

16.37 

17.41 

16.17 

16.37 

17.13 

16.97 

14.31 

18.23 

18.21 

17.76 

19.58 

18.12 

15.57 

Other  industries . 

18.22 

18.31 

20.05 

20.92 

22.12 

21.89 

23.00 

21.60 

21.54 

22.32 

21.64 

22.10 

23.22 

Mining . 

0.60 

0.49 

0.51 

0.61 

0.62 

0.55 

0.61 

0.62 

0.66 

0.59 

0.62 

0.57 

0.57 

Manufacturing  .... 

6.32 

6.23 

6.29 

6.53 

6.74 

6.67 

7.16 

6.64 

6.47 

6.68 

6.38 

6.56 

7.09 

Index  oi  eomings^ 

Mining . 

100 

166 

212 

263 

299 

236 

295 

281 

302 

319 

276 

272 

409 

Manufacturing  .... 

100 

208 

267 

315 

357 

360 

313 

333 

361 

420 

327 

338 

596 

Index  oi  real  eomingi 

Mining . 

100 

135 

148 

175 

187 

157 

191 

180 

186 

192 

165 

164 

246 

Manufacturing  .... 

100 

170 

187 

210 

222 

240 

202 

212 

223 

252 

195 

203 

359 

Daily  money  wages  of  agricul- 

185 

201 

209 

230 

turol  labour,  male  (Y.)  . 

257 

244 

233 

258 

263 

276 

270 

289 

270 

KOREA 

Index  of  eomings^  (Pusan) 

All  industries . 

100 

489 

2,691 

7,157 

12,097 

9,155 

10,051 

11,273 

12,565 

14.498 

13,630 

14,783 

15,082 

MALAYA  (Federation) 

Employment™  (1,000)  .... 

461 

462 

499 

505 

497 

.  f 

•  • 

PHILIPPINES 

Index  of  employment"  (1949  =  100) 

Mining . 

120 

143 

150 

138 

150 

146 

142 

144 

121 

122 

120 

120 

Manufacturing . 

98 

99 

99 

109 

104 

112 

108 

106 

109 

107 

108 

112 

Index  of  wages”  (Manila) 

Skilled . 

100 

i  102 

96 

97 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

UnsldUed . 

100 

91 

99 

105 

108 

106 

108 

108 

108 

109 

109 

109 

108 

Index  of  real  wage  (Manila) 

SldUed . 

100 

no 

97 

102 

111 

103 

108 

1  112 

111 

111 

111 

111 

112 

Unskilled . 

100 

99 

101 

112 

122 

112 

120 

123 

123 

123 

123 

123 

122 

THAILAND 

Employment — Mining*^  (1,000) 

10.42 

13.46 

14.37 

14.94 

16.07 

15.14 

13.59 

16.66 

15.77 

14.94 

14.85 

15.04 

14.91 

VIET-NAM 

Doily  wages!  (Saigon-Cholon,  Pr.) 
SkUled . 

29.10“ 

j 

'  36.30 

1 

'  41.20 

54.45 

I 

41.20 

1 

1 

47.80 

54.45 

54.45 

Unskilled  (male) . 

1  14.40“ 

20.50 

22.80 

J 

31.75 

'  22.80 

25.50 

31.75 

31.75 

a.  OriKinal  base  for  wage  or  eaminffs  index:  Ceylon,  1989;  Japan, 
1947;  Korea,  1936;  Philippines,  1941. 

b.  Daily  rates  of  minimum  wages  (basic  wage  plus  special  allowance). 

c.  Monthly  rates  of  wages  for  unskilled  manual  workers  in  govern¬ 
ment  employment. 

d.  Daily  averages. 

e.  Average  daily  employment  in  all  coal  mines  governed  by  the  Indian 
Mines  Act.  Monthly  figures  are  slightly  short  of  total  coverage. 

f.  Employment  in  Central  Government  establishments  excluding  rail¬ 
ways.  OfiSce  workers  comprise  administrative,  executive  and 
clerical  staffs;  manual  workers  comprise  skilled,  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  workers.  Figures  relate  to  end  of  period. 

g.  Monthly  minimum  wages  (basic  wage  plus  dearness  allowances). 

h.  Average  weekly  earnings  (basic  wage  plus  dearness  allowances  and 
other  payments)  of  underground  miners  and  loaders  in  coal  mines. 


i.  Before  August  1950,  average  for  calender  week  beginning  first 
Sunday  of  each  month.  From  August  1960,  average  for  the  week 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  except  for  December  when 
the  week  prior  to  holiday  seasons  was  chosen. 

j.  Average  monthly  cash  earnings  per  permanent  worker. 

k.  Daily  average  of  wages  and  allowances  including  payment  in  kind. 

m.  Number  employed  by  government  departments,  estates,  mines, 
factories  and  some  miscellaneous  establishments.  Figures  for  1960-53 
relate  to  end  of  June. 

n.  Comprises  all  full  and  part-time  employees  of  784  cooperating 
establishments  in  the  Philippines  who  were  on  the  payroll,  i.e.,  who 
worked  during,  or  received  pay  for,  the  pay  period  ending  nearest 
the  16th  of  the  month.  Excluding  proprietors,  self-employed  per¬ 
sons,  domestic  servants  and  unpaid  workers. 

p.  Daily  average  wage  rates  of  all  classes  of  workers. 

q.  Average  daily  earnings  in  December. 


11.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
1948  =  100^ 


PRICES 


All  agricultural  produce 

Cereab . 

Non-iood  agricultural  produce 
CHINAb  (Taipei,  Jon-Jun  1950  =  100) 
General  index . 


Qothing . 

Fuel  &  light . 

Metals  &  electrical  materials  . 
Building  materials  .... 
INDIA 

General  index . 

Food  articles . 

Industrial  row  materials 
Semi-manuiactured  articles 
Manufactured  goods 
INDONESIA  (Diakorta) 

General  index  (imported  goods) 

Provisions . 

Textile  goods . 

Chemicals . 


General  index 

163 

193 

268 

273 

277 

269 

274 

274 

278 

282 

281 

Edible  form  products 

•  •  e 

. 

178 

207 

258 

286 

307 

278 

302 

307 

310 

310 

311 

Other  foodstuffs  &  tobacco  products 

164 

159 

175 

180 

178 

181 

179 

174 

176 

183 

182 

Textiles  .... 

215 

262 

364 

290 

280 

272 

274 

276 

285 

285 

285 

Chemicals 

138 

180 

250 

269 

249 

256 

257 

255 

242 

241 

241 

Metal  &  products 

143 

214 

426 

415 

391 

398 

394 

394 

389 

388 

388 

Building  materials 

141 

165 

243 

266 

323 

284 

291 

306 

339 

357 

353 

Fuels . 

150 

170 

203 

257 

262 

267 

270 

261 

256 

263 

262 

Producers'  goods 

155 

200 

308 

317 

316 

312 

313 

314 

317 

321 

320 

Consumers'  goods 
KOREA  (Pusan,  1947= 

00) 

172 

185 

225 

227 

235 

223 

232 

232 

236 

240 

240 

General  index 

2,194* 

4,751 

5,951 

5,409 

5,906 

5,858 

6,070 

5,970 

5,610 

Food  grains  . 

2.064* 

7,305 

7,567 

7,863 

8,128 

8.034 

8.292 

5,812 

6,259 

Textile  raw  materials 

1,795* 

2,478 

3,741 

2,986 

3,682 

3,311 

3.641 

4,328 

3,999 

Textiles  .  .  .  . 

1,763* 

2,052 

3,048 

2,280 

2,656 

2,432 

2,855 

4,248 

4,278 

Building  materials 

•• 

2.616* 

3,923 

7,683 

4,917 

6,049 

7.499 

7,363 

9,819 

8,300 

Fertilisers  .  .  .  . 

PHUIPPPINES  (ManUa, 

1949  =  100) 

6,136* 

7.987 

8,449 

8.449 

8,449 

8.449 

8,449 

8,449 

8,449 

General  index 

100 

97 

109 

100 

99 

101 

101 

98 

97 

99 

98 

Food . 

100 

89 

98 

95 

90 

93 

91 

88 

90 

90 

90 

Crude  materials  . 

100 

108 

113 

90 

112 

104 

119 

no 

104 

112 

109 

Mineral  fuels 

100 

100 

107 

113 

108 

113 

112 

109 

107 

106 

106 

Chemicals 

100 

101 

130 

111 

108 

109 

112 

no 

105 

104 

104 

Manufactured  goods 

100 

119 

156 

125 

114 

122 

117 

115 

113 

113 

113 

Domestic  products 

100 

93 

101 

93 

93 

95 

96 

92 

92 

94 

93 

Exported  products 

100 

no 

113 

90 

no 

103 

120 

no 

101 

no 

107 

Imported  products 
THAILAND^  (Bangkok) 

100 

122 

153 

136 

129 

134 

131 

130 

127 

127 

127 

General  index 

94 

96 

104 

109 

102 

111 

104 

103 

104 

100 

99 

Agricultural  produce 

92 

112 

131 

117 

97 

112 

107 

102 

102 

91 

86 

Foodstuff  .  .  .  . 

93 

88 

88 

106 

108 

115 

107 

108 

109 

106 

107 

Construction  material  .... 

iet-nam 

Ill 

121 

138 

149 

153 

150 

151 

151 

152 

(Saigon-Cholon,  1949  =  100) 
General  index . 

100 

98 

117 

132 

152 

137 

131 

142 

168 

Rice  &  paddy . 

100 

84 

90 

141 

157 

171 

148 

149 

167 

Other  food  products  .... 

100 

101 

112 

127 

166 

130 

136 

149 

188 

Fuel  &  mineral  products 

100 

113 

117 

118 

144 

118 

116 

129 

161 

Row  materials . 

100 

141 

201 

152 

168 

144 

147 

159 

186 

Semi-finished  products  .... 

100 

95 

117 

125 

145 

126 

117 

128 

165 

Manufactured  products 

100 

84 

113 

99 

116 

93 

91 

108 

130 

Local  products . 

100 

101 

119 

142 

160 

152 

144 

150 

174 

Imported  products . 

100 

93 

113 

112 

138 

109 

107 

126 

158 

a.  Orixinal  base:  Burma,  1988.40;  India,  Sep  19S8-Aux  1989;  Indonesia, 
1988;  Japan.  1984-86;  Thailand,  Apr  1988-Mar  1989. 

b.  New  Taiwan  dollar  has  been  introduced  since  16  June  1949.  Index 
tor  1949  relates  to  averase  of  July  to  December. 


c.  Axrieultural  produce  includes  paddy,  rice  meal,  copra,  rubber,  etc.; 
foodstuff  includes  milled  rice,  pork,  banana,  etc. 
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1 

PRICES 

12.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  UVING 

1948  =  lOff^ 

GENERAL  NOTE:  All  flgrures  are  applicable  to  working  class  except 
the  following  countries:  China,  public  aervants;  Hong  Kong, 
clerical  and  technical  workers;  Indonetia,  Government  employee; 
Japan,  whole  population;  Korea,  all  classes;  Laos,  middle  class; 
Thailand,  low  salaried  workers  and  civil  servants. 


Original  base:  Burma,  1939;  Cambodia,  Jan-Jun  1989;  Ceylon,  Nov 
1942  for  1948-62  and  1962  since  1963;  Hong  Kong,  Mar  1947;  India, 
1944  for  all  India  and  Delhi,  Jul  1933-Jun  1984  for  Bombay;  Indo¬ 
nesia,  1988;  Japan,  1961;  Korea,  1047;  Malaya  (Chinese  and  Indian), 
Jan  1947;  Philippines,  1941;  Thailand,  Apr  1938-Mar  1989. 
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13.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 


FINANCE 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1  9  5 

3 

_ 

IV 

_ 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

BURMA  (Mn.  K.) 

Money  supply . 

505 

552 

607 

641 

828 

641 

849 

934 

868 

828 

843  1 

812  , 

828 

Currency:  net  active 

335 

358 

398 

413 

506 

413 

609 

583 

537 

506 

514 

495  ' 

506 

Deposit  money . 

169 

194 

210 

228 

322 

228 

240 

351 

331 

322 

329 

318 

322 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

counted  (commercial  bonks)  . 

68 

130 

159 

151 

142 

151 

187 

130 

130 

142 

137; 

127 

142 

Bank  clearings . 

151 

138 

151 

181 

234 

187 

231 

247 

242 

217 

271 

171 ; 

210 

Foreign  assets  oi  the  Union  Bank 

• 

of  Burma* . 

358 

556 

748 

920 

991 

920 

1,012 

1,129 

1,045 

991 

1,019! 

991 

991 

Rates  oi  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Call  money  rate . 

1.04 

1.64 

1.10 

1.25 

2.00 

1.08 

0.75 

0.58 

0.75 

0.50 

0.50 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bonds 

3.66* 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Internal  gov't  debtl>  held  by 

Union  Bank  oi  Burma  .  . 

16 

20 

22 

16 

6 

16 

18 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Commercial  banks  .... 

8 

27 

31 

25 

68 

25 

31 

52 

71 

68 

70 

69 

68 

Gov't  deposits  and  cash  in  hand 
Central  gov't  deposits  with  the 

Union  Bank  oi  Burma  .  . 

2 

57 

77 

50 

4 

50 

77 

81 

4 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

Cash  in  Government  Treasury 

15 

5 

5 

3 

11 

3 

4 

4 

4 

11 

6 

6 

11 

CAMBODIA,  LAOS  AND  VIET-NAM 
(1,000  Mn  Pr.) 

Money  supply . 

10.92 

tt.tt 

10.92 

11.15 

11.26 

11.56 

lt.St 

11.76 

Jt.0$ 

JS.S3 

Currency;  in  circulation 

7.67 

9.19 

7.67 

8.20 

8.13 

8.54 

9.19 

8.72 

8.93 

9.19 

Deposit  money 

(commercial  bonks  only)^ 

3.25 

3.St 

3.25 

2.94 

3.12 

3.01 

S.3t 

3.04 

3.0$ 

3.33 

Loans  and  advances  (commercial 

banks) . 

1.01 

1.67 

1.01 

1.22 

1.49 

1.48 

1.67 

1.62 

1.73 

1.67 

Foreign  assets  of  I'Institut 

d'emission . 

0.68 

1.67 

0.68 

0.88 

0.91 

0.89 

1.67 

0.90 

1.22 

1.67 

Rate  oi  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Treasury  bill  rate  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

States  treasury  bills  outstanding^ 

0.30 

1.20 

0.30 

0.65 

0.93 

1.05 

1.20 

1.05 

1.05 

1.20 

CEYLON  (Mn  Rs.) 

Money  supply . 

607 

911 

1,006 

894 

827 

894 

899 

878 

824 

826 

822 

810 

827 

Currency:  net  active 

241 

326 

377 

357 

335 

357 

363 

362 

350 

335 

349 

343 

335 

Deposit  money . 

366 

585 

629 

538 

492 

538 

536 

516 

474 

492 

473 

467 

492 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

counted  (commercial  banks)  . 

182 

257 

241 

253 

241 

231 

244 

223 

253 

266 

261 

253 

Bank  clearings . 

391 

549 

691 

688 

671 

685 

673 

645 

723 

642 

671 

603 

653 

Foreign  assets 

Central  Bank  oi  Ceylon 

460 

565 

668 

401 

245 

401 

361 

294 

302 

245 

282 

260 

245 

Government^ . 

380 

342 

367 

376 

294 

376 

337 

314 

295 

294 

298 

297 

294 

Commercial  banks  .... 

174 

233 

209 

114 

no 

114 

121 

111 

97 

no 

92 

99 

no 

Rates  oi  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Call  money  rate . 

0.50* 

0.50 

0.96 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

1.33 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

Treasury  biU  rcrte^  .... 

0.22 

0.87 

0.48* 

0.72 

1.91 

0.92 

0.96 

1.74 

2.47 

2.48 

2.48 

2.48 

2.48 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bonds* 

2.94 

3.04 

2.81 

2.93 

3.85 

2.96 

3.04 

3.60 

4.38 

4.38 

4.38 

4.38 

4.38 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

Central  Bank  oi  Ceylon 

19 

17 

161 

223 

161 

199 

255 

216 

223 

193 

203 

223 

Commercial  banks  .... 

184 

271 

235 

302 

284 

302 

291 

284 

283 

284 

301 

294 

284 

Gov't  deposits  and  cosh  in  hand 
Government  deposits  with  the 

Central  Bank  oi  Ceylon  . 

12 

31 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

_ 

i 

Currency  held  by  government 

4 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

3 

4 

4 

6 

4 

3 

!  6 

CHINA  (Taiwan  only,  Mn  NT$) 

i 

Money  supply . 

690 

790 

1,129 

1,469 

1,129 

1,021 

1,127 

1,239 

1,469 

1,213 

1,294 

1,469 

Currency  outstanding  . 

288 

473 

705 

943 

705 

662 

724 

768 

943 

768 

792 

943 

Deposit  money . 

402 

317 

424 

526 

424 

360 

403 

471 

526 

444 

502 

526 

Loans,  advoncM  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (banks  other  than  the 

Bonk  oi  Taiwan)h 

84 

138 

342 

625 

342 

497 

476 

520 

625 

564 

663 

i  625 

Bank  clearings . 

Rate  oi  interest  {%  per  annum) 

138 

418 

862 

1,740 

1,082 

1,462 

2,087 

1,813 

1,598 

1,597 

1,462 

'  1,735 

Coll  money  rote . 

16.42 

10.80 

10.80 

9.0 

10.80 

10.80 

10.80 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

1  7.20 

Government  deposits  held  by  the 

Bonk  oi  Taiwan . 

349 

626 

776 

1,173 

776 

896 

930 

1,130 

1,173 

1,171 

1,230 

1  1,173 

HONG  KONG  (Mn  HKS) 

Money  supply . 

Currency  outstanding  (notes)  . 

783 

808 

800 

802 

802 

802 

801 

801 

803 

802 

803 

803 

802 

Bank  clearings . 

689 

1,199 

1,506 

1,195 

1,035 

1,244 

Ull 

1,033 

933 

1,065 

1,038 

1,014 

j  1.142 
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FINANCE  13.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  (ConI’d) 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1952 

9  5 

3 

1953 

rv 

1 

U 

m 

IV 

Oct 

Nov  * 

1 

Dec 

INDIA  (1,000  Mn  Ra.) 

Money  supply . 

20.28 

19.36 

18.76 

17.78 

17.27 

17,78 

18.47 

18.36 

17.68 

17,27 

17,92 

17.27 

Cunency:  net  active  .  .  . 

12.92 

12.67 

12.35 

11.86 

11.33 

11.86 

12.33 

12.33 

11.68 

11.33 

11.74 

11.33 

Deposit  money . 

7.36 

6.68 

6.41 

5.92 

5.94 

5.92 

6.14 

6.03 

6.00 

5.94 

6.18 

5.94 

Advances  and  bills  discounted* 

(scheduled  bonks)  .... 

4.42 

4.45 

5.54 

4.85 

4.61 

4.85 

5.29 

5.10 

4.60 

4.61 

4.49 

4.49 

4.61 

Bank  clearings . 

5.55 

5.25 

6.56 

5.71 

5.49 

5.24 

5.64 

5.50 

5.28 

5.55 

5.05 

5.34 

6.26 

Gold  and  ioreign  assets  oi  the 

Reserve  Bank  of  India  . 

10.67 

8.74 

8.21 

7.46 

7.63 

7.46 

7.64 

7.53 

7.39 

7.63 

7.40 

7.50 

7.63 

Rates  ol  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Call  money . 

0.50 

0.58 

1.01 

2.02 

2.12 

1.38 

2.88 

2.62 

1.46 

1.54 

0.88 

■EH 

2.88 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bonds'* 

3.11 

3.39 

3.69 

3.65 

3.64 

3.62 

3.64 

3.65 

3.65 

3.65 

3.66 

3.64 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

Reserve  Bank  of  India^ 

4.38 

5.40 

5.77 

5.53 

4.98 

5.53 

5.49 

5.44 

5.08 

4.98 

5.06 

4.98 

Scheduled  banks  .... 

4.26 

3.57 

3.06 

3.23 

3.36 

3.23 

3.03 

3.14 

3.34 

3.36 

3.40 

3.37 

3.36 

Non-scheduled  bonks 

0.11 

0.10 

0.09 

0.21 

0.14 

0.21 

0.18 

0.18 

0.14 

0.20 

0.14 

Government  deposits  held  by  the 

Reserve  Bank  oi  India  . 

2.14 

1.64 

2.10 

1.75 

1.10 

1,75 

1.36 

mwm 

1.10 

1.09 

0.98 

1.10 

INDONESIA  (Mn  Rp.) 

1 

Money  supply . 

3,008 

4,392 

5,132 

6,719 

7,642 

6,719 

7,276 

wEHM 

7,467 

7,642 

7,464 

7,501 

7,642 

Currency:  net  active 

1,643 

2,582 

3.328 

4,349 

5,218 

4,349 

4,664 

5,021 

5,084 

5,218 

5,093 

mm, 

5,218 

Deposit  money . 

1.365 

1.810 

1,804 

2,370 

2,424 

2,370 

2,612 

2,184 

2,383 

2,424 

2,372 

2,421 

2,424 

Loons,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

counted  (all  banks)™ 

266 

682 

2,152 

2,445 

2,394 

2,445 

2,287 

2,624 

2,482 

2,394 

2,693 

2,394 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 

Java  Bank** . 

547 

1,349 

1,939 

1,790 

2,412 

1,790 

1,690 

3,232 

2,529 

2,412 

2,255 

2,396 

2,412 

Advances  to  government  by  the 

Java  Bank  . 

2,761 

1,317 

4,555 

5,272 

4,555 

5,618 

3,678 

4,716 

5,272 

4,746 

5,272 

Gov't  deposits  with  the  Java  Bank 

496 

495 

496 

496 

495 

495 

495 

495 

495 

495 

JAPAN  (1000  Mn  Y.) 

Money  supply . 

696 

966 

1,266 

1,636 

1,826 

1,636 

1,545 

1,475 

1,589 

1,826 

1,559 

1,826 

Currency:  in  circulation 

338 

409 

492 

554 

610 

554 

477 

484 

487 

610 

507 

513 

610 

Deposit  money . 

357 

557 

774 

1,082 

1,216 

1,082 

1,068 

991 

1,102 

1,216 

1,052 

1,092 

1,216 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 
coimted  (all  banks  other  than 

the  Bank  of  Japan)  .... 

385 

997 

1,526 

2,022 

2,563 

2,022 

2,141 

2,257 

2,417 

2,563 

2,431 

2,467 

2,563 

Bank  clearings . 

236 

808 

1,232 

1,624 

2,080 

2,096 

2,093 

1,913 

1,944 

2,368 

2,210 

mm 

2,803 

Gold  and  foreign  assets 

Bank  of  Japan . 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Government . 

204 

334 

379 

304 

379 

342 

312 

321 

304 

315 

321 

304 

Other  banks . 

2 

1 

23 

44 

23 

36 

38 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 
Call  money  rate  (Tokyo) 

6.40 

7,12 

8.05 

7.82 

8.15 

8.15 

8.15 

7.67 

7.30 

7.30 

7.30 

7.30 

Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bonds'^ 

5.50 

5.50 

6.68 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.71 

9.03 

6.50 

10.18 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

Bank  of  Joponi  . 

331 

200 

166 

324 

326 

324 

232 

184 

176 

326 

188 

246 

326 

All  other  bonks . 

80 

37 

38 

39 

46 

39 

36 

36 

38 

46 

39 

44 

46 

Government  deposits  with  the 

Bonk  of  Japan . 

14 

48 

32 

92 

60 

92 

130 

116 

129 

60 

97 

76 

60 

KOREA  (South,  1000  Mn  H.) 

Money  supply . 

0.53 

2.52 

6.49 

12.13 

26.51 

12.13 

11.85 

15.10 

21.34 

26.51 

22.80 

24.69 

26.51 

Currency:  net  active 

0.41 

2.23 

5.39 

9.74 

22.43 

9.74 

9.98 

12.28 

17.31 

22.43 

18.71 

1 :  *■ 

22.43 

Deposit  money . 

0.12 

0.29 

1.10 

2.39 

4.08 

2.39 

1.87 

2.82 

msm 

4.08 

4.09 

4.08 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis¬ 
counted  (all  banks  other  than 

the  Bank  of  Korea)  .... 

0.43 

0.46y 

1.93 

5.78 

15.41 

5.78 

7.19 

9.96 

12.28 

15.41 

13.30 

14.15 

15.41 

Bank  clearings . 

0.21 

0.41 

2.40 

13.69 

21.37 

23.08 

15.42 

17.97 

21.19 

30.90 

25.22 

31.72 

35.77 

Gold  and  ioreign  assets 

Bonk  of  Korea . 

1.16 

2.34 

4.79 

18.38 

4.79 

9.46 

6.24 

6.12 

18.38 

6.12 

5.93 

18.38 

Government* . 

0.58 

1.79 

2.64 

2.68 

2.64 

3.32 

1.28 

■EH 

2.68 

1.30 

■Ml 

2.68 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

Bank  of  Korea** . 

3.00 

2.13 

16.74 

2.13 

1.84 

5.77 

16.74 

12.43 

14.41 

16.74 

All  other  banks . 

0.06 

0.14 

0.54 

0.14 

0.27 

0.54 

0.45 

0.48 

0.54 

Treasury  deposits  with  the  Bonk 

12.32 

of  Korea . 

0.11 

0.85 

1.86 

6.01 

12.32 

6.01 

7.02 

11.41 

mm 

12.32 

14.00 

10.67 

MALAYA  (Mn  M$) 

Money  supply . 

899 

1,402 

1,731 

1,620 

1,486 

1,620 

1,583 

1,451 

1,486 

1,486 

Currency  notes:  net  activet 

302 

515 

654 

630 

651 

630 

622 

613 

651 

651 

Deposit  money . 

598 

887 

1,077 

989 

835 

989 

961 

887 

831 

835 

830 

850 

835 

Loans  and  advances  of  commer- 

dal  bonks . 

309 

551 

633 

484 

437 

484 

489 

466*' 

437 

461 

455 

437 

Debits  to  current  deposit  accounts 

4,167 

3,396 

2,946 

3,257 

3,204 

mm 

2,829 

2,865 

2,594 

3,028 

Federation  Treasury  bills  held  by 

banks  . 

30 

23 

26 

14 

10 

14 

14 

12 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

J 
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13.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  {Corn'd) 


FINANCE 


1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1952 

19  5 

3 

1953 

IV 

I 

U 

m 

IV 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

PAKISTAN  (Mn  Bs.) 

Money  supply . 

2,698 

2,964 

3,755 

3,220 

im 

3,220 

3,336 

3,387 

3,382 

3,568 

3,403 

3,496 

3,568 

Currenq^:  in  ciiculation 

1,992 

2,467 

2,151 

2,151 

2,258 

2,239 

2,172 

2,372 

2,266 

2.372 

Deposit  money'' . 

973 

1,288 

1,069 

1,069 

1,078 

1,149 

1,210 

1,196 

1,202 

1,229 

1,196 

Loons,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

counted  (scheduled  banks) 

410 

770 

919 

792 

781 

792 

752 

656 

640 

781 

681 

712 

781 

Bank  clearings^ . 

326* 

460 

551 

543 

536 

512 

555 

491 

517 

582 

545 

559 

642 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan 

1,629 

1,188 

1,627 

933 

935 

933 

928 

931 

935 

935 

935 

935 

935 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Coll  money  rate  .... 

0.99 

0.94 

2.09 

1.01 

2.46 

2.33 

0.75 

0.25 

0.68 

0.25 

0.78 

1.00 

Yield  of  long-term  gov't  bonds" 

2.96* 

2.98 

2.98 

3.06 

2.99 

3.00 

3.01 

3.10 

3.14 

3.14 

3.14 

3.14 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

the  State  Bonk  of  Pakistan 

176 

857 

864 

1,214 

1,250 

1,214 

1,167 

1,228 

1,153 

1,250 

1,217 

1,228 

1,250 

Government  deposits  with  the 

State  Bonk  of  Pakistan  .  . 

923 

661 

582 

377 

216 

377 

332 

371 

417 

216 

359 

307 

216 

PHILIPPINES  (Mn  P.) 

i 

Money  supply . 

1,145 

1,148 

1,053 

1,082 

1,101 

1,082 

1,100 

1,045 

1,039 

1,101 

1,066 

1,084 

1,101 

Currency:  net  active 

571 

669 

639 

624 

666 

624 

626 

592 

608 

666 

626 

639 

666 

Deposit  money . 

574 

479 

414 

465 

435 

465 

474 

452 

430 

435 

440 

445 

435 

Loons,  advances  and  bills  dis- 
coimted  (oil  banks  other  than 

the  Central  Bonk)  .... 

{  511 

533 

685 

694 

773 

694 

725 

727 

733 

773 

755 

777 

773 

Bank  clearings . 

381 

462 

457 

480 

520 

461 

509 

519 

523 

528 

529 

484 

571 

Debits  to  checking  accounts  .  ' 

772 

674 

733 

686 

743 

647 

746 

766 

727 

732 

728 

657 

812 

Gold  and  foreign  assets 

'  Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines 

800 

592»- 

488' 

472' 

481 

472' 

494' 

486' 

486 

481 

485 

477 

481 

Other  banks . 

1  126 

148 

145 

162 

134 

162 

160 

135 

144 

134 

148 

136 

134 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines 

158 

242 

235 

230 

235 

235 

232 

228 

230 

228 

228 

230 

Other  bonks . 

is 

41 

35 

56 

58 

56 

58 

58 

55 

58 

57 

59 

58 

Gov't  deposits  and  cash  in  hand 

Deposits  with  (Antral  Bank 

19 

153 

98 

45 

98 

137 

130 

92 

45 

76 

49 

45 

Deposits  with  Philippine 

National  Bank  .... 

81 

46 

59 

95 

59 

51 

74 

89 

95 

95 

108 

95 

Cosh  in  Treasury  vaults 

4 

6 

7 

5 

7 

5 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

5 

THAILAND  (Mn  Baht) 

Money  supply . 

2,881 

3,967 

4,907 

4,932 

5.438 

4,932 

4,995 

5,062' 

5,145 

5,438 

5(161 

5,240 

5,438 

Currency:  net  active 

2,205 

3,043 

3,756 

3,678 

4,016 

3,678 

3,782 

3,782' 

3,823 

4,016 

3,833 

3,831 

4,016 

Deposit  money . 

676 

924 

1,151 

1,254 

1,422 

1,254 

1,213 

1,280' 

1,322 

1,422 

1,327 

1,409 

1,422 

Loans,  advances  and  bills  dis- 

counted  (commercial  banks)  . 

414 

592 

741 

1,201 

1,649 

1,201 

1,511' 

1,575 

1,659 

1,649 

1,702 

1,726 

1,649 

Bonk  clearings . 

774 

1,544 

2,057 

2,270 

2,366 

2,397 

2.561 

2,328 

2,326 

2,250 

2,174 

2,176 

2,400 

Debits  to  sight  deposit  accounts 

1,973 

2,786 

2,923 

3,196 

3,153 

3,480' 

3,208 

3,098 

2,999 

3,002 

3,038 

2,957 

Gold  and  foreign  assets  of  the 

Bank  of  Thailand  .... 

2,180 

3,641 

4,511 

4,434 

3,829 

4,434 

4,221 

4,126 

4,123 

3,829 

4,016 

3,902 

3,829 

Rates  of  interest  (%  per  onnum) 

Treasury  bill  rote  .... 

1.32 

2.02 

2.10 

2.17 

2.25 

2.19 

2.22 

2.25 

2.24 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

Internal  government  debt  held  by 

Bank  ol  Thailand  .... 

18 

155 

166 

261 

247 

261 

251 

251 

220 

247 

234 

234 

247 

Commercial  banks  .... 

150 

116 

118 

102 

174 

102 

72' 

83 

119 

174 

128 

133 

174 

Government  deposits  with  Bank 

of  Thailand . 

392 

317 

423 

396 

698 

396 

368 

540 

615 

698 

657 

752 

698 

GENERAL  NOTES:  All  figures,  other  than  hank  clearinKS  and  ratal 
of  interest,  relate  to  the  end-of-month,  end^of -quarter  and  end- 
of-year  respectively:  bank  clearinKs  relate  to  monthly  totals  and 
their  averases.  Net  active  eurreney:  Total  currency  outstandins 
less  holdings  in  all  banka  inclndinK  the  central  bank  and  in 
Kovernroent  treasuries.  Currency  m  cireuiation:  Total  currency 
outstanding  less  holdings  in  all  banka  including  the  central  bank. 
Depoeit  money:  Deposita  in  all  banks  (including  central  bank) 
withdrawable  by  cheques  but  excluding  inter-bank  liabilities  and 
central  government  deposits.  BiUe  diecounted:  Excluding  treasury 
bills.  Bank  clearings:  Total  value  of  cheques  and  other  collection 
items  cleared  through  clearing  houses.  Gold  and  foreign  assets: 
Gross  holdings  of  gtdd,  foreign  exchange  and  other  liquid  foreign 
investments.  Rates  of  interest.'  All  rates  are  those  prevailing  in 
the  cacital  city  of  each  country  except  in  India  where  rates  in 
Bombay  have  been  taken.  CsU  money  rate:  Relates  to  inter-bank 
rate  on  money  at  call. 

a.  Beginning  Ju^  19S2  includes  foreign  assets  of  the  Burma  Currency 
Board. 

b.  Treasury  bills  and  S  year  and  6  year  government  bonds. 

c.  Includes  in  addition  to  deposits  by  business  concerns  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  deposits  of  Indochinese  branches  of  the  French 
National  Treasury,  and  of  the  Autonomous  Amortisation  Fund. 

d.  Treasury  hills  of  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam  only. 

e.  Includes  War  Loan  re-lent  to  U.K.  Government,  less  the  part  by 
Central  Bank. 

f.  Weighted  average  of  tender  rates  on  bills  issued  within  the  period. 

g.  Yield  of  a  per  cent  national  development  loan  19<6-70  calculated 
to  earliest  redemption  date. 


h.  Includes  the  Land  Bank,  Cooperative  Treasury  and  three  com¬ 
mercial  banks. 

i.  Includes  bills  purchased. 

J.  Yield  of  3  per  cent  paper  (running  yield)  to  earliest  redemption 
date. 

k.  Includes  loans  A  advances  to  government. 

m.  The  Java  Bank,  Bank  Negara  Indonesia,  Bank  Industri  Negara 
and  seven  commercial  banks. 

n.  Devaluation  took  effect  on  4  Feb  1952  but  foreign  assets  and  gold 
holdings  were  not  revalued  unto  6  Feb  1962  and  18  May  1968 
respectively. 

p.  Weighted  yield  (simple  rate  of  interest)  to  latest  redemption  date 
of  medium  daM  government  bonds  issued  during  the  period 
stated.  Figure  for  1951  rdates  to  average  of  4  months  Sep — ^Dec. 

q.  Includes  advances  to  government. 

s.  Figures  shown  are  on  a  net  basis. 

t.  Figures  include  British  Borneo. 

u.  Prior  to  April  1952  includes  inter-bank  liabilities. 

V.  Figures  relate  in  1948  and  1949  to  8  clearing  houses  in  principal 
towns,  from  Jan  1960 — Jan  1962  to  clearing  houses  in  4  towns 
and  from  Feb  1962  in  5  towns. 

w.  Including  outstanding  assets  receivable  from  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
India,  under  the  partition  agreements,  but  excluding  foreign 
assets  of  Banking  Department. 

X.  Yield  to  maturity  of  8  per  cent  bonds  1908. 

y.  May. 
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ASPECTS  OF  URBANIZATION  IN  ECAFE  COUNTRIES:  ADDENDUM 


The  three  tables  on  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  China  presented  below  are  to  supplement  the  article  on 
“Aspects  of  urbanization  in  ECAFE  countries”,  prepared  by  the  Population  Division,  Department  of  Social 
Affairs,  United  Nations,  which  appeared  in  the  May  1953  issue  of  this  Bulletin  (Vol.  IV,  No.  1).  Since  the 
preparation  of  the  article,  additional  data  on  the  urban  population  of  Pakistan  have  become  available,  and 
more  detailed  figures  have  been  compiled  for  Thailand  and  China. 

TABLE  1 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES  OF  100,000  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS  IN  PAKISTAN,  1951 


Population  of  Pakistan  .  75,842,000 

Population  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants: 

Total .  3,852,000 

Per  100  of  total  population  of  Pakistan  .  51 


Nome  oi  City  j 

Province 

1 

Population 

Name  oi  City 

Province 

Population 

(in  thousands) 

i. 

(in  thousands) 

Toted,  cities  oi 

100,000  or  more 

. .  . .  3,852 

;  Rawalpindi*’  ' 

Punjab  . 

.  237 

Karachi" 

Federal  Capital  Area 

. .  . .  1,009  j 

'  Gujranwala 

Punjab  . 

.  121 

Lahore‘s 

'  Punjab  . 

....  849 

Multonh 

Punjab  . 

.  190 

Dacca' 

East  Bengal  . 

..  ..  411 

Lyallpiu 

Punjab  . 

.  179 

Chittagong^ 

!  East  Bengal  . 

....  294 

Siolkoth 

1  Punjab  . 

.  168 

Hyderabad*> 

1  Sind . 

....  242 

Peshawarh 

i  N.w.rj> . 

.  152 

Source:  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  Government  of  Pakistan.  b.  Includes  Cantonment. 

c.  Includes  Narayanganj  Municipality  and  environs  of  Dacca, 
a.  Includes  Municipality  and  Civil  Cantonment.  d.  Includes  environs  of  ChittaRontr. 


TABLE  2. 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THAILAND,  1947 
{preliminary  figures) 


Total  population  of  Thailand .  17,442.689 

Population  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants:  , 

Total .  855,878 

Per  1000  of  total  population  of  Thailand .  49 


I 


Population  in  56  cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants: 


Total .  562,249 

Per  1000  of  total  population  of  Thailand .  32 


Name  oi  city  or  town  , 

Population 

Name  oi  city  or  town 

Population 

Total,  58  cities  and  towns  . 

1,418,127  j 

Nonthaburi  (town)  . 

8,897 

Bangkok  (all  metropolitan  districts)  . 

688,832  ! 

Surin  (town)  . 

8,768 

Tho^uri  (city  area) . 

167,046  1 

Trong  (town)  . 

8,622 

Chiengmai  (city  area)  . 

26,062 

Angthong  (town)  . 

8,527 

Lompong  (town) . 

22,405 

Nakhom  Panom  (town)  . 

8,526 

Nakhom  Rajsima  (town) . 

21,774 

Tak  (town) . 

8,246 

Samut  Sakhom  (town)  . 

20,316 

Suphanbuii  (town)  . 

7,980 

Cholburi  (town) . 

18,743 

Lemphun  (town) . 

7,896 

Songkhla  (town) . 

17,842 

Lopburi  (town) . 

7,779 

Nakhom  Pothom  (town) . 

16,348 

Uthoithani  (town)  . 

7,364 

Phetburi  (town) . 

16,279 

Konchonaburi  (town) . 

7,342 

Ayuthya  (town) . 

15,821 

Soraburi  (town) . 

7,112 

Nakhom  Srithomraj  (town)  . 

15,344 

Chantburi  (town)  . 

6,711 

Phitsnulok  (town)  . 

14,494 

Burirum  (town) . 

6,581 

Nakhom  Sawan  (town)  . 

12,499 

Srisaket  (town) . 

6,520 

Chachoengsao  (town)  . . 

12,083 

Chetyophum  (town) . 

6,446 
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Nome  of  city  or  town 

Population 

Name  oi  city  or  town 

1  Population 

Udomdhani  (town)  . | 

11,995  ' 

Nakhomayok  (town) . 

6,121 

Phrae  (town)  . 

11,900  i 

Sokonnokhom  . 

5,975 

Mahaaorakham  (town)  . 

11,816 

Uttaradit  (town) . 

5,494 

Nongkhai  (town) . 

11,757 

Singhburi  (town) . 

5,430 

Samut  Prakan  (town)  . 

11,633 

i  Chiengrai  (town)  . 

5,330 

Narothiwat  (town)  . 

11,352 

Chumphorn  (town)  . .  ' . 

5,219 

Suiojthani  (town)  . 

10,423 

Phatalung  (town)  . 

5,180 

Khonkaen  (town)  . 

10,385 

Phichit  (town)  . 

4,791 

Nan  (town) . 

10,041 

Loei  (town) . 

4,717 

Sukhothoi  (town)  . 

9,979 

Prachinburi  (town)  . 

4,394 

Ubol  Rojdhani  (town)  . 

9,690 

Phetchbun  (town)  . . 

2,984 

Samut  Songkhram  (town) . 

9,332 

Chainat  (town) . 

2,489 

Rajbuii  (town)  . 

9,173 

1  Pathumthani  (town) . 

2,353 

Pattani  (town)  . 

8,969 

Source:  Seltzer,  Leon  E.  (ed.),  The  Columbia  Lippincott  Gazetteer  of 
the  World.  New  York,  Columbia  Univerzity  Press,  1962,  sives 
preliminary  results  of  1947  census  of  Thailand. 


TABLE  3. 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES  OF  100,000  OR  MORE  INHABITANTS  IN  CHINA 

Note:  The  figures  marked  “A”  below  are  taken  from  the  United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook,  1952, 
pp.  206-207,  and  those  marked  “B”  from  the  Columbia  Lippincott  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  The  Gazetteer 
presents  data  obtained  from  official  agencies  of  the  country  concerned  by  means  of  a  large  correspondence 
with  these  agencies,  and  from  libraries  and  other  sources  available  in  the  United  States.  The  Gazetteer 
includes  the  seat  of  each  county  in  China  (there  were  over  2,000  counties),  as  well  as  thousands  of  cross 
references  and  articles  on  independent  cities,  smaller  towns,  and  geographical  features.  Official  population 
estimates  for  1947  and  1948  (dated)  are  used  for  all  independent  cities.  (For  China,  the  term  “city”  is  used 
in  this  Gazetteer  only  with  reference  to  such  independent  municipalities).  Official  estimates,  undated  but 
referring  to  1948,  are  used  for  the  county  seats  in  the  12  provinces  of  Chekiang,  Fukien,  Jehol,  Kiangsi, 
Kiangsu,  Kwangtung,  Kweichow,  Ninghsia,  Shensi,  Suiyuan,  Szechuan,  and  Yunnan.  County  seat  figures 
(undated)  for  all  other  provinces  are  official  Chinese  estimates  made  mostly  in  the  1940’s  but  with  some 
dating  from  the  mid-1930’s. 


Population  of  China  (inch  Taiwan),  1948  .  471,340,000 

Population  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants: 

Total  (rounded  to  nearest  million)  .  33,000,000 

Per  1000  of  total  population  of  China .  70* 


Name  oi  city 

Province 

1 

Year  | 

1 

Population 

Source 

Shanghai 

Kiangsu . 

1950 

5,406.644 

A 

'  „  .  . . 

1947 

4,300,630 

B 

Peiping 

Hopeh  . 

1950 

1,940,290 

A 

„  . 

1947 

1,603,324 

B 

„  . 

1946 

1,672,438  j 

B 

Tientsin 

Hcpeh  . 

1950 

1,785,813 

A 

1947 

1,686,543 

B 

,,  . 

1946 

1,707,670 

B 

Shenyang 

Liaoning . 

1950 

1,551,317 

A 

„  . 

1947 

1,120,918 

1  B 

Canton 

Kwangtung  . 

1950 

1  1,495,694 

A 

„  . 

— 

1,413,460 

B 

Lu-ta  (Port  Arthur  & 

Dairen) 

Liaoning . 

1950 

1  1,054,465 

A 

Dairen 

1947 

!  543,690 

B 

Chungking 

Szechuan  . 

1950 

1,038,683 

A 

•• 

. 

1947 

1  1,000,101 

B 

s.  This  total  has  be«n  computed  by  addins  the  most  recent  fizures 
available  for  each  city.  Where  two  different  fisures  were  found  for 
the  most  recent  available  date,  the  one  siven  in  sonrce  "A"  was 
selected. 
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Name  of  city 

Province 

Year 

Population 

i 

Source 

Nanking 

Kicmgsu . 

1950 

1,020,000 

A 

» 

„  . 

1947 

1,084,995 

B 

Wuhan  (Hankow. 
Wuchang,  Hanyang) 

Hupeh  ■ . 

1950 

1,008,205 

A 

Hankow 

„  . 

1947 

749,952 

B 

Wuchang 

„  . 

1948 

204,634 

B 

„  . 

1947 

199,012 

B 

„ 

ss  . 

1946 

174,367 

B 

Teingtao 

Shantung  . 

1948 

884,368 

A 

„  . 

1947 

787,722 

B 

.. 

«  . 

1946 

759,057 

B 

Harbin 

Kirin  . 

1947 

760,000 

B 

.. 

. 

1940 

661,984 

A 

Chengtu 

Szechuan  . 

1948 

749,770 

A 

.. 

«  . 

1948 

647,877 

B 

Tsinan 

Shantung  . 

1948 

642,275 

A 

„  . 

1947 

574,781 

B 

» 

„  . 

1946 

591,490 

B 

Changchun 

Kirin  . 

1947 

630,049 

B 

„  . 

1946 

519,856 

B 

•• 

ss  . 

1940 

544,202 

A 

Sian 

Shensi  . 

1950 

559,127 

A 

„  . 

1947 

502,988 

B 

Hangchow 

Chekiang  . 

1948 

517,559 

B 

•» 

s.  . 

1944 

606,136 

B 

Taipeh 

Taiwan . 

1950 

503,086 

A 

„  . 

1950 

450,777 

B 

Changsha 

Hunan  . 

1947 

396,465 

B 

« 

„  . 

1946 

421,616 

B 

Soochow 

Kiangsu . 

1948 

381,288 

B 

Suchow 

„  . 

1947 

339,517 

B 

»  . 

1935 

160,013 

B 

Foochow 

Fukien  . 

1948 

331,273 

B 

Tcdyuan 

Shansi  . 

1948 

326,691 

A 

„  . 

1934 

251,566 

B 

KuQininQ 

Yunnan  . 

1948 

308,887 

A 

..  . 

— 

300,297 

B 

Kcdieng 

Honan  . 

1936 

303,422 

B 

Nanhsien 

Hunan  . 

— 

283,734 

B 

Wusih 

Kiangsu . 

1948 

273,346 

B 

Anttmg 

Antimg . 

1947, 

271,115 

B 

.. 

. 

1940 

315,242 

A 

Kaohsiung 

Taiwan . 

1950 

267,515 

A 

» 

. 

1950 

275,563 

B 

Kirin 

Kirin  . 

1947 

246,873 

B 

.. 

«  . 

1940 

173,624 

A 

Kweiyang 

Kweichow  . 

1948 

241,933 

A 

s. 

„  . 

1948 

239,571 

B 

.. 

„  . 

1946 

262,740 

B 

Fushun 

Liaoning . 

1950 

232,954 

A 

.. 

ss  . 

1940 

279,604 

B 

Cheioo 

Shantung  . 

1947 

'  227,000 

B 

*s 

„  . 

1934 

139,512 

B 

Lanchow 

Kansu  . 

1948 

224,028 

A 

..  . 

1947 

156,568 

B 

Tsekung 

Ssechucm  . 

1948 

223,327 

B 

Tainan 

Taiwan . 

1950 

221,088 

A 

•• 

. . 

1950 

229,452 

B 

Swatow 

Kwanghmg  . 

— 

214,990 

B 

Ningpo 

Chekiang  . 

1948 

210,377 

B 

Chinkiong 

Kiangsu . 

1948 

207,612 

A 

« 

. 

1948 

179,059 

B 

Wuchow 

Kwangsi  . 

1946 

206,986 

B 

Wuhu 

Anhwei . 

1947 

203,550 

B 

Nanning 

Kwangsi  . 

1946 

202,720 

B 

1 
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Note  on  urban  population  data  for  the  Philippines 

The  following  statement  is  very  helpful  in  clarifying 
the  meaning  of  the  figures  on  city  population,  population 
of  municipalities,  and  population  of  urban  agglomera¬ 
tions  of  the  Philippines  which  have  appeared  in  various 
publications. 

“In  the  use  of  population  figures,  too,  pains  have 
been  taken  to  be  clear.  Since  the  meaning  of  terms 
comparable  to  ‘city,  municipality,  town,  village,  and 
commune’  varies  from  country  to  country,  the  Gazetteer 
gives  wherever  possible  figures  for  the  agglomerated 


population  in  areas  whose  characteristics  are  as  near  as 
possible  like  those  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  as  we 

know  them . In  the  Philippines  the 

important  villages  all  have  the  same  name  as  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  which  they  are  the  center;  the  municipality — 
really  comparable  in  size  to  a  small  county — also  includes 
numerous  other  villages.  The  last  available  census 
figures  of  the  Philippines  (those  of  1948)  include  only 
the  population  by  municipalities — figures  often  ten  and 
sometimes  nearly  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  the 
population  of  the  village  itself.”  (The  Columbia 
Lippincott  Gazetteer,  p.  vi.) 
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K.15  million 
K.2S  million 
more  than  50  per  cent 
until  recently 

"which  is  not  much  .  .  .  into  effect" 

it  occupies  over  90  million  people  in  India  or 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  labour  force 

full  existing  capacity 

1946  =  100 

"government  control  .  .  .  Moreover," 

1  million  in  1951 

surplus  in  visible  accounts 

Under  the  impact  of  the  Korea  war  boom, 
gross  investment  in  Malaya  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  (from  M$3,426  million  in  1949  to 
M$5,419  million  in  1950),  though  not  as  rapidly 
as  national  income. 

delete  the  paragrah 

1950 

1953/54  under  Balance  (including  state  trad¬ 
ing)— 535.3 

at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  is  evidence 
raise  import  duties 


K.  1.5  million 

K.  2.5  million 

less  than  50  per  cent 

in  1953 

Delete. 

it  accounts  for  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
population 

full  use  of  existing  capacity 
1948  =  100 

Central  Government 

4  a.  Figures  relate  to  the  last  Friday  in  March. 
Delete. 

1  million  in  1952 

surplus  in  invisible  accounts 

Under  the  impact  of  the  Korean  war  boom, 
gross  investment  in  Malaya  increased  sub¬ 
stantially,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  national 
income  (from  M$3,426  million  in  1949  to 
M$5,419  million  in  1950). 

1953 

1953/54  under  Balance  (including  state  trad¬ 
ing) — 480.8 

during  the  year 

there  is  no  evidence 

raise  unilaterally  duties  on  imports  from  the 
United  States 


a.  United  Nations  Publication,  Sales  No.  1963.  II.  F8.  See  also 
Beonomie  Bulletin  for  Aeia  and  the  Far  Eaet,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4, 
February  1954. 
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